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...Decause the news is important to them. 


Detailed survey on request 


Just echicken-feed ... 


$1.41 won't even buy a dinner for that 
eustomer tonight... 


Won't pay for that long-distance call 
you made this morning... 


Won't cover the postage on that letter 
to your jobbers... 


But it will deliver a smart, full-color 
magazine ad to 1.000 big-city families, 
thru THIS WEEK MAGAZINE... 


And it will make the dealers who serve 
those families get behind that ad and 
turn it into actual sales... 


For, besides offering full-color at Y, to 4 
less per thousand than other leading 
magazimes ... 


a \ 
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THIS WEEK ses BOTH sides of the counter 


JUNE 15, 1938 


*Tuis WEEK sells full-color in !1/2-page, 3/5-page, and 
page units, at $1.41, $1.64, and $2.49 per thousand 
families ...The other leading magazines sell only 
pages, asking $2.75 to $5.29 per thousand. 
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Mrs. Macaulay's Butler 


No class of people, it seems, is excluded from the publication 
world. A couple of weeks ago SM picked up a copy of the 
Hobo News, a yellow sheet that gazettes the latest methods of 
rod-riding. This week it’s news of “the only magazine extant 
that goes directly into the kitchen’—Ssaff magazine, edited and 
published by and for butlers, chefs, stewards, chauffeurs, house- 
keepers, etc., of the “better” homes and yachts. 


With the June issue just out, Staff is a precocious little 
16-month-old magazine (with over 40% of its pages sold to 
advertisers at $100 per), edited by British-born Charles Moody, 
butler to Mrs. William Babington Macaulay, wife of the Irish 
Free State's Minister to the Vatican. Staff owes its conception 
to William George Lemmon who runs a hardware store on Man- 
hattan's Madison Avenue in the middle of the Social Register 
area. “Hardware Billy's’ is the corner hang-out for New York's 
better class domestics, and there for the past 15 years butlers, 
maids, chets, cooks, chauffeurs and housekeepers have congregated 
to swap the latest bit of gossip—and to talk over old times. In 
1937 Lemmon got the idea that some of this gossip would make 
interesting reading matter and could be circulated widely. 


Lemmon's biggest problem was to find somebody in the domestic 
service who could read and write intelligently enough to edit a 
magazine, and to settle this problem up turned Moody, Mrs. 
Macaulay's butler and onetime butler to the Harry Payne Whit- 
neys, Henry P. Davisons and Richard Mellons. 


Moody's literary leanings consisted of four books which he 
had written and published at his own expense. A book of 
“philosophettes” entitled “Moments,” of which the author is 
none too proud in his present literary status; two books of short 
stories with domestics as the chief characters: and his latest, “Raw 
Uncle Sam,” a record of a 48-day trip through the United States, 
spending one night in each state (travel agencies told him it 


couldn't be done) which netted Moody $37 above the $135 
printing cost. 


Moody took the job of editing Staff without pay, lined up an 
editorial staff of 13 or 14 fellow domestics, and scribbled his 
copy for the first issue, February, 1937, in longhand in Mrs. 
Macaulay's pantry between serving dinner courses. 


Printers ran off 1,000 copies of the first issue for $200, and 
Lemmon and Moody passed them out to their friends and mailed 
copies to Lemmon’s customers’ list. Staff now prints 5,000 copies 
an issue (expects to go up to 10,000 by Fall), most of which 
are paid subscriptions at $1 a year. 


Editor Moody is quite confident that in most cases Staff is read 
by the employers before it is passed on to the kitchen, and the 
magazine contains articles for employers as well as servants. For 
instance, some employers may be interested in the heretofore 
unpublished letters and telegrams from the late James Gordon 
Bennett, New York Herald publisher, to his employes, which 
began in the May issue. Moody ran on to these valuable docu- 
ments, which give a splendid picture of the fiery journalist, 


through an interested Social Registerite, and has enough of them 
to last for a year. 


This Spring, Staff got on its feet, financially and otherwise, and 
Lemmon turned over his job as publisher to the editorial and 
advisory staffs with the benediction to do with the magazine 
what they could. Result was a new format, bigger size, a two- 
color printing job and more advertisers. Merchants have recog- 
nized Staff as a natural for class advertising. Servants buy most 
of the provisions and equipment for the wealthy homes and 
yachts. So Staff advertisers are such firms as New York grocers- 
to-the-wealthy Charles & Co., and Gristede’s; household equipment 
distributors Lewis & Conger; Billy Baxter beverages; Rogers Peet 
Co. (for chauffeurs uniforms) and Manhattan Storage and Ware- 
house Co. 


Dingbatter 


To a printer a ‘dingbat’ is one of the myriad type ornaments, 
rules or borders with which pages of print are decorated. (L7~® 
and * are typical dingbats. To Albert Schiller, art director of 
Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., New York advertising typogra- 
phers, dingbats correspond to an artist's brush with which he 
paints surprisingly unusual typographical pictures. Despite the 
limitations of his medium, Schiller has, in the last 14 years, turned 
out highly decorative pictures, ranging from old World tapestry- 
like treatments to such ultra-modern scenes as “Approach to the 
City,’ reproduced below. 


A lot of time and patience goes into the making of a Schiller 
picture. He starts with a pencil rough sketch, then executes one 
section with type ornaments and has a proof pulled. If that 
satishes him, he proceeds, executing another detail and having a 
proof pulled of that. The process goes on, sometimes for as long 
as six weeks. 


Schiller learned his craft as a boy in the printshops of Harlem, 
but has spent most of his adult life in advertising typography, 
at which he is a recognized expert. He was “type man” for several 
New York agencies, and was the first to hold such a position 
with J. Walter Thompson Co. He is appalled by the blank wall 
of inertia—so far as creative typography is concerned—in most 
agencies. He enjoys most working with the smaller ones, whose 
clients have slim appropriations for artists’ fees and cuts. They 
are most receptive to ideas for using type in interesting arrange- 
ments, and encourage his inclination to experiment with unusual 
effects. 


Thus far Schiller’s pictures have not been commercialized, 
though his firm sends them out every year as Christmas cards, and 
many of them hang framed in honored positions on office and 
home walls. He has plenty of ideas about ways in which they 
could be utilized. He believes, for instance, that a national 
advertiser might use a series of them, placing beneath each picture 
a box containing a group of the ornaments used in the picture, and 
asking readers to test their observation by identifying the various 
units. He thinks this would hold the attention to an advertisement 
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The Adventures of Ray D. O’Dollar No. 7 


RAY: One more glass of Chateau Yquem, please. 
sa . . ,, "Rp. - —s . a 
GIRL: Vd like just one more glass of that Chateau WAITER: One more glass ? Haw, haw, haw! You 
Yquem wine, Ray dear mean one more bottle! We no can sell one glass 
> « at. 
here, one glass there. You buy whole new bottle! 


We believe the man who is footing the bill ought 
to have the final say whether ordering wine— 
or wires. And on Mutual, he does. 

The makers of Williams Shaving Cream just 
added one more station to their half-hour eve- 
ning broadcast making a total of 12 for $2,740. 
Wheeling Steel recently increased their Sunday 
afternoon program by 12 stations, making a 


total hook-up of 17 for $1,610 a half-hour. 


So far as we know Mutual is the only net work 


that lets the advertiser grow as much or as little 


at a time as he wishes. 


RAY: I can’t, ch? See this > i'm re Mutual Radio MUTUAL 
a BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


WAITER: Oh, is honest to goodness Mutual Dollar! 
Well, well! For you I sell one more glass, two more FROM COAST TO COAS 1 
glass—how much you like. Is ‘nother story. 


YOUR NETWORK DOLLAR GOES FURTHER ON MUTUAL 
JUNE 15, 1938 | » 


Jack-of-all-trades 
—and always busy 


HERE is safety in numbers—and in versatility. 
Steady business, too! Milwaukee, the Jack-of- 
all-trades among industrial cities, makes so many things 
that we always have enough work to see us through. 


We aren't booming today and broke tomorrowl 


Meat packing, automobile bodies and parts, 
leather, agricultural implements, electrical machinery, 
steel, beer, foundries—all of these industries and 
many others contribute products in which Milwaukee 


leads the nation. But no one industry provides more 


than 10 per cent of the total payroll! 


Diversified and balanced industrial output keeps 
buying power on a more even level in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. Selling dollars go farther here 
because buying dollars are more plentiful—and be- 


cause one newspaper does the advertising job alonc. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 


longer than any other device. Type ornaments might also be 
used in wallpaper and textile design, he says, thus opening up a 
new and endless source of motifs. 


The layman who knows little of graphic art is likely to jump 
to the conclusion that Schiller has “cheated” in some of his 
typographic pictures. “There aren’t that many type ornaments in 
the world,” one hazards upon noting the intricate designs. The 
billboards in the picture are illustrated, but Schiller says the illus- 
trations are themselves stock type-cast ornaments. He points out 
that there are hundreds of printers’ ornaments in existence, though 
only a few are in general use today. Many type borders are almost 
500 years old, about as old as the art of printing itself. 


Pachyderm-Tested Packages 


The strained expression on the face of Josephine, the elephant 
in the accompanying illustration, probably results from her belief 
that “it just ain’t natural for a critter weighing three tons’’ to 
rest her forequarters on paper boxes—even though their makers 
brag that they're ‘strongest paper boxes made.” 


When National Metal Edge Box Co. decided recently to revive 
their old trade-mark, the figure of an elephant standing on a box, 
they borrowed  Jose- 
phine from the Phila- 
delphia Zoo to act as 
a live model for a pub- 
licity photograph. It 
took the better part of 
a day to persuade her 
to entrust all four 
feet to Metal Edge 
boxes, but she finally 
did it, as may be seen 
from the second illus- 
tration. Unfortunate- 
ly, her expression 
doesn’t show in that 
picture; it’s probably 
unprintable. 


According to Laven- 
son Bureau, advertising 
agents for the Metal 
Edge account, the 


as 


boxes are used in 
different industries, by 

such firms as Chevrolet, Ford, General Motors, Westinghouse 
Electric, B. F. Goodrich, Otis Elevator, Remington Rand, Johns- 
Manville. American Radiator, Josephine stood on U. S. Rubber 
Co. packages, chosen because they happened to be 18 inches 


square, her hoof size. 


Josephine was skeptical .. . 


The Metal Edge people are given to spectacular demonstrations 
of the strength of their boxes. They can prove to you, scientifi- 
cally, that an empty M. E. box will stand a compression load of 
more than 1,500 pounds—but who cares about such a dull state- 
ment of fact? Mighty few of us, and that's why, several months 
ago, a packed box was dropped from the top floor of the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society building, the highest in Philadel- 
phia; and that’s why Josephine’s services were enlisted for the 
“elephant test.” With bated breath, we're waiting for the next 
proof of the fact that Metal Edge boxes ‘can take it'’—in this 
instance “it” meaning any kind of cruel and inhuman punishment 
their makers can devise. 


ms 


... but she finally went for it with all four feet. 
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KENTUCKIANA BASIC INCOME 


Achy “Al 628,000.00 
Ryn 


ana’s 908 industrial plants, producing goods 
valued at $322,756,936 in 1937. 


WY -$158,878.000.00 
ew 


This represents the cash income from the sale of 
farm products during 1937. Income for the first 


quarter of 1938 was only 1% below the 1937 
figure. 


There is only one medium through which you can reach and sell Kentuckiana effectively— 


Ghe Conrier-Zournal THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


= REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


JUNE 15, 1938 
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CONTENTS on ben Se ee 
Editor’s Desk 

Advertising We had an Act of God on SALES 

MANAGEMENT this week. Somewhere 

between the editorial offices in New 

York and our art studios in Phila- 

delphia, the photographs and other 


Day In, Day Out, Calendars Serve as Reminders to Buy : ee i a3 


General 


Ft. Worth’s Most Successful Trade Trip and What Made It Click . 46 materials for our “Spotlight” section 

By A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT strayed from their appointed path 

and we haven't found them yet. 

Members of 52 Executives’ Associations Share $40,000,000 Saad . 37 However (and just to show we don’t 
Scheduled Appointments Insure Maximum in Convention ‘Contacts’ 57 care a fig about mixed metaphors), 
Significant Trends . 15 we think we've found a way to turn 

our lemon into lemonade for the 

Merchandising subscribers. 

Shell Borrows Broadway Technique to Merchandise Its Advertising. . ia .. 18 While we were all in a dither 


By Elsa Gidlow with the post office, along came an 
excellent, timely article from our old 


Squibb Teams-up Ads and Dealer Efforts in “Fight Acid” Campaign. oa Oe friend Dugdale in Baltimore. (Re- 

By Etna M. Kelley member his oft-quoted piece of sev- 

eral years ago called, ‘The Human 

Premiums Side of Selling”?) We rushed it off 
Five Major Sales Problems Which Premiums Help to Solve os 26 to the printer and here it is, on page 


30. In times when many salesmen 
are suffering from heebie-jeebies, it 
should prove exceptionally helpful 


By Frank H. Waggoner, Editor, Premium Practice, and Associate Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sales ¢ i You might read it and discuss it in 
Sales Vampaigns sales meeting. Or, if you want re- 
Bireley’s Builds Orangeade Sales by Distribution Through Dairies . . 43 prints, they'll be ready shortly after 
; : : , , publication. 
Nash-Kelvinator Carries Banner for National Salesmen'’s Crusade. .... 24 
By D. G. Baird 
* * am 
Salesmanship 
How to Lick Your Deadliest Competitor , Fear 30 ee 
By H. K. Duedale, Executive Vice-President, Van Sant. Dugdale & Co., Inc. eral weeks ago, Carl Wollner, presi- 
Baltimore, Md. dent of the Panther Oil & Grease 
Departments and Services Co., told us about a simple little idea 
which he says has done wonders to 
Advertising Agencies ; 50 build and maintain the morale of his 
Cc , whole organization. It’s a “Good 
Advertising Campaigns ERPS TREES 20 News” bulletin, issued to everybody 
a 68 on the staff each week on Thursday. 
Bad news about cancellations, credit 
Important Conventions to Come Tee 60 difficulties, market conditions, etc., 
; travels fast, whereas much of each 
Marketing Flashes 40 week's good news goes unadvertised. 
Media a oo. 58 It was to offset this that the bulletin 
was started, and, said Mr. Wollner, 
Sales Letter Round Table ee 64 “IT purposely picked the most pessi- 
mistic man in the office to write it.” 
Scratch-Pad sy Paeoree ey . 38 A sound idea, and one worthy of 
; being swiped by many another com- 
The Human Side : ‘ a 2 : 
pany. 
SOU te hk veh ph SW 2g hb ek hc hn ia a Rea esac aot cater a 66 A. R. HAHN 
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Hard Rock 


When space buying starts with the hard rock foundation of circulation 


facts, a sturdy edifice of confidence can be built. Facts. . 


. are the sole 


concern of the Controlled Circulation Audit in the field of controlled cir- 


culations. C.C.A. is an independent body, conducting regular, impartial 


and responsible audits at periodic intervals. Publishers listed below have 


C.C.A. reports for their circulations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their 


mastheads, rate cards and Standard Rate & Data listings is a reliable guide 


to known value. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 
DIGEST 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR 
CONDITIONING 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS 


COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 


DRUG TOPICS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 


ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER, 
THE 


FLEET OWNER 


FORECAST for 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


GOLFDOM 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 


HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


LUBRICATION & 
MAINTENANCE 


MACHINE DESIGN 
MEAT 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE 
NATIONAL JEWELER 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
OIL & GAS Equipment Review 


SHOP 


PACKAGING PARADE 
PREMIUM PRACTICE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
ROADS AND STREETS 
RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 

SUPER SERVICE STATION 


SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


TIRES 


WHAT'S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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ADVERTISING 


Aimed through HOMES 


-°* Hits Buyers 


Homes motivate retail buying. With 
present-day competition definitely mark- 
ing manufacturers as retail merchants, the 
successful national advertiser focuses his 
sales message there. Northern New Jersey 
is the residence address for the metropoli- 
tan area. Among comparable markets, 
Essex County has the highest median 
owned-home value in the country—$11,483 
-and only 15.2% of the homes are over 
$20,000. Here is a top ranking home mar- 
ket; compact, accessible, of definitely high 
sales potential. 


To over 154,000 North Jersey homes, the 
NEWARK EVENING NEws gives advertising 
access daily, gets your product seen. Over 
122,000 are concentrated in rich Essex 
County. Unstimulated home readership 
that exceeds any other metropolitan news- 


paper! 


Aschedule in the NEwARK News reaches 
most of Essex County’s $387,000,000 buy- 
ing power. It’s the short cut to volume 
low-cost sales. 


Newark Evening News 


“Alnays Reaches Home” 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives 
New York + Chicago «+ Detroit + Boston + San Francisco + Los Angeles - Atlanta 
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A STRONG WAY 


to close strong copy 


When your prospect reads 
in your advertisement: 
“For nearest dealer see your 

Classified Telephone Directory” 


He can easily find where to 
buy your product — and is 
not led astray by substitution 


“See it at your local dealer” is a pretty weak way to close a 
strong piece of advertising copy. The prospect is likely to go 
to the wrong dealer and be sold a substitute. 

It is impractical to list your dealers in national advertising. 
But at a really moderate cost, they can be listed under your 


aint RUBBER PRODUCTS 
trade mark in Classified Telephone Directories to match your 


WEWITT IOUS 


Conveyers. 

distribution. Then, in your advertising, refer to the Classified. som and 
This strong copy ending is also being used by Mimeograph, 

Devoe & Raynolds, Seiberling, Willard, Royal Typewriter, 


Insurance Co. of North America, and many others. 


.) 
aval 
centers 


«WHERE TO BUY THEM 


ISTRIBUTOR 9340 

enon taco ine BE omit rn 
wth- 

Warner & Ostend. - ae rert 6380 

wettite Mite Co Meio § Eutaw. 
ledestrial Equipment f° ver Highway 950 vth- 


rr ston av Gt jmor-567€ 


You too can bridge the gap between prospects and dealers 
in this strong but simple, economical way. 


oso rr 


MERE 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, ‘Trade f 


Mark Service Division, 195 Broadw ay, New York (EXchange B 
3-9800) or 311 W. Washington St., Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). “ac” 
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omen wrote the 


‘The Journal deserves every credit in the world 
for arousing public opinion.”’ 


DENNIS CHAVEZ, Senator, New Mexico 
* 
“(These letters) have served to strengthen my 
support of this measure.’ 
FREDERICK VAN NUYS, Senator, Indiana 
* 
“IT commend you for putting the Journal so 
strongly into the fight against syphilis.”’ 
H. JERRY VOORHIS, Representative, California 
* 
‘Your magazine is doing a great service to 
humanity.”’ 
KENT E. KELLER, Representative, Illinois 


COMMENTS FROM SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


the bill 


N AUGUST, 1937, the Ladies’ 

Home Journal published an 
article on syphilis and the fight scien- 
tists are making to conquer it. By 
Paul de Kruif and Surgeen-General 
Parran of the United States Public 
Health Service, its title was ‘‘We 
Can End This Sorrow.’’ 


This article was the forerunner of 
a series of articles and editorials, in 
, which the Journal per- 
' sistently set before the 
women of the country 
the facts about the syph- 
ilis plague in America. 


ma, 


“You have furnished an ideal example of the 
potency of intelligent support engendered by 
informative articles in a magazine.”’ 
JOHN M. COFFEE, Representative, Washington 
* 
. « « you have done a fine piece of work .. .”’ 
ROYAL S. COPELAND, Senator, New York 
* 


‘“‘Your appeal has resulted in much favorable 
reaction.”’ 


HUGH M. RIGNEY, Representative, Illinois 


se 


* 


“The treatment accorded the subject of syphilis 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal required courage.”’ 


M. M. LOGAN, Senator, Kentucky 


wl 
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letters, Congress passed 


that will wipe out Syphils 


Heartened by their readers’ re- 
sponse, Journal editors went to Wash- 
ington in December, 1937, urged the 
introduction of national legislation 
which would make it possible to wipe 
out syphilis. They promised to do all 
in their power to win the support 
and co-operation of Journal read- 
ers—and the La Follette-Bulwinkle 
Bill was submitted to the Congress. 


ON MARCH 8, 1938, the Journal, 
in an editorial by Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, called on 
the women of the country to rally to 
the support of the bill, then before 
Congress . . . urged its millions of 
readers to write their Senators and 
Representatives supporting it. They 
did. 

ON MARCH 3I1ST, the Senate 
passed the La Follette-Bulwinkle 
Bill. 

ON MAY 16TH, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed it. 


Ladies 


Nome JOURNAL 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE 15, 1938 


ON MAY 24TH, President Roose- 
velt signed the bill, making it the 
law of the land, and the White House 
issued the following statement: ‘‘Fi- 
nal enactment of this legislation is due 
largely to the courageous and energetic 
support given by women as groups and in- 
dividuals throughout the United States.’’ 


* * * 


THE WOMEN OF AMERICA, by 
their courage in championing this 
legislation, have won the first great 
victory in our country’s battle 
against syphilis—the battle to make 
it practically non-existent within 
their children’s lifetime. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, be- 
lieving that a publishing force can 
and should be a great social force, 
is proud to have played its part as 
the focal point for this great social 
revolution. 
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SOME markets get the breaks! The Spokane 

area is among the favored ones. Here strong 
upward forces have counteracted downward 
tendencies felt elsewhere. With seventy mil- 
lions already spent at Grand Coulee, a new con- 
tract let by the government the first of the year 
for $34,442,240 additional provides for contin- 
ued construction and big payroll. Receipts from 
1937 Inland Empire harvests, most lucrative 
since 1930, are now being spent. Spokane area 
1937 mining, dividends 
were 34.2% above 
1936 and 197.3 above 
1935. Lumber cut in 
1937 in this area sold 
for more money than 
the 1929 cut of the 
same mills; and pro- 
duction continues 
high. Spokane build- 
ing is chalking up rec- 
ords with March 1938 
permits numerically 


Grand Coulee dam 
construction goes 


ahead! 


e in 
1937 farm incom 
Inland Empire highest 
since 19390 


Region's mine div- 
idends in 1937 
34.2‘. above 1936 


--%& wd 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING - } = 
SPOKANE, | 


Combined Circulation More Than | 


Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Los Angeles—San 
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_dules in Spokane Area! 


highest in 28 years, first two weeks of April “ 
hitting an all-time peak. Federal Reserve 
report for January-February showed Spo- 
kane stores at top of list among cities west 
of the Rockies with sales equal to 1937. 
Auto traffic has increased 8.5% in the past 
year.” Postal, receipts for the first quarter 
are but 1.0% under 1937 and are 5.0% ahead 
of 1936. During used car exchange week 
Spokane sales were 23.0% above the city’s 
quota. Most lines of 
business are holding 
their own, some 
showing substantial 
gains over 1937 — all 
of which adds up to 
“A” schedules for The 
Spokesman - Review 
and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle, the dom- 
inant newspapers 
throughout this fa- By 
vored territory. 


Spalene is bright spot 
in western retail 
trade picture 


Spokane building 


ating long- ita 
records 


Value of area's 
lumber cut in 1937 ape, 
greater than 1929 ‘an 


ee 


pokane Daily Chronicle 


— WASHINGTON siete 
110,000 Net Paid Last 12 Months 


Francisco—COLOR REPRESENTATIVES—Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections—Associated Weekly 
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NEWS? OF COURSE IT Is! 


Mill & Factory's “subscription men” are the salesmen of the 
nation’s active industrial machinery and supply distributors. They 
“pay the publisher,” ordering a personal copy of Mill & Factory 
for each known buying factor in the plants they serve. | 


And do they know their buying factors! They're in almost | 
daily touch with them . . . When a new man appears in a key 
buying position, they immediately flash a subscription order. 
Quickly request a change when he moves, or a cancellation if 
personnel shifts take the reins of buying from his hands. 


When you place your advertisements in a publication as good 
as Mill & Factory, and put it right on the desks of men who in- 
fluence buying, you have a combination that’s hard to beat for 
selling industry. 


. 


|e 
A Conover-Mast Publication 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue ' 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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Recovery 


Significant Trends 


as seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1938: 


Millions of 
people, including 
nearly all business 
f @ men. must be 
B A wishing that some 
crore utumn . fe would 
throw July and 
August off the 1938 calendar, for there is almost universal 
belief that in the Fall we shall see a vigorous upturn. 


@ @ @ So convinced are New York advertising men 
that happy days will soon be here again that many agency 
employes are being compelled to take their vacations not 
later than July 15. They expect to be very busy in August. 


@ @ @ PUBLISHERS cannot be accused of fearing 
to take the medicine they prescribe for others. In a num- 
ber of metropolitan papers publication advertising for a 
couple of months running has been greater than any other 
display classification except retail. In addition to the very 
considerable amount of newspaper publishers’ promotion 
now running in the dailies, a number of magazines are 
practicing what they preach, Among those currently using 
newspapers are Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Time, Life, Look, Esquire, Ken, New Yorker, True 
Story, Vogue. 


@ @ @ IN THE CONFUSION AND MYSTERY 
surrounding the problem of whether the New Deal prefers 
reform to recovery, sight should not be lost of what has 
actually taken place in less than two months, comments 
Barron’s. Actions speak louder than words. On April 14 
the Federal Reserve Board ordered the desterilization of 
$1,400,000,000 gold and the reduction of bank reserve re- 
quirements to a record low. On May 27 the President al- 
lowed the new capital gains tax to become a law. Thus 
two steps were taken in a comparatively short space of 
time that bear on the capitalistic attitude toward stocks. 
With the loosening of immense bank reserves came the 
indefinite assurance of low money rates and lowered yields 
of high-grade issues, With the radical revision of capital 
gains appeared the warrant for assumption of business 
risks through the purchase of equity issues. In both actions 
lies the germ for the return of capitalistic confidence 


@ @ @ On other occasions in the financial history 
of the country proof of reviving confidence has been evi- 
denced by the successful consummation of large-scale 
financing. Therefore, the easy flotation of the $100,000,- 
000 314% United States Steel debenture issue and the 
$33,000,000 Commonwealth Edison issue, both of which 
promptly commanded two-point premiums, may, in due 
course, prove to have been a landmark. 


@ @ @ OTHER BRIGHT SPOTS: The Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery Association, with headquarters in Detroit, 
reports the biggest April business in its 28 years’ history, 
and orders handled this fiscal year exceed last year’s by 
100,000. The American Automobile Association 
polled its member clubs the other day, and 73% of them 
reported that tourist travel is higher this year than last. 

Hotel figures substantiate this trend. The worst 
month reported so far this year is down only 6% from 
last year, and, as costs are down more than that, the man- 
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agers are not joining the doleful chorus... $15 a week 
in the hands of relief recipients is equivalent to three days’ 
work in factories. 


@ @ @ Recessions don’t hold down the attendance 
of most conventions. Last year New York had 462 conven- 
tions, with an out-of-town attendance of 287,000. The 
American Legion attracted 125,000 of these conventioneers. 
This year, according to C. N. Nichols, executive director 
of the New York Convention and Visitor’s Bureau, there 
will be 425 New York conventions and an estimated at- 
tendance of 250,000. Next year—World’s Fair year— 
there will be more than 700 New York conventions. 


@ @ @ PEOPLE DON’T DROWN their sorrows 
in drink when times are bad. This is a lesson which the 
liquor people are having to learn this year. Liquor isn't 
moving counter to the general business trend. 


There have been gloomy 
predictions about what the 
combination of bumper 
crops, big carry-overs and 
low prices would do to the 
farmer, and when wheat 
dipped under 70 cents, corn 
below 60 and cotton under seven there was considerable 
despair. But Uncle Sam didn’t let the farmers down. An 
amendment to the relief bill went through the Senate a 
fortnight ago, which permits cotton growers to receive two 
cents a pound additional, and corn and wheat growers 
five cents and ten cents a bushel more, respectively, than 
what had been provided for 1938 under the Agricultural 
Act. 


@ @ @ CHARLES F. KETTERING, whose prophe- 
cies tend to be almost uncannily accurate, confidently looks 
for the registration of 37,000,000 passenger cars in this 
country by 1960. This would mean a car for every third 
person instead of one for every fifth, as at present. 


More 


Farm Help 


@ @ @ Rumor has it that Henry Ford will try to 
make Kettering’s prediction good by coming out with a 


Sales of New Automobiles in the 
United States in the First Quarter of 
1938 Were 52% as Large as in 1937 


What Per Cent Sales of Automobiles in the First Quater of (938 Were of Seles in the First Querter 
of 1937. For Example, in Michigan 1938 Seles Were 35.87, of the 1937 Volume 
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No, you're wrong: the black area may look like the outlines 
of the drought section of a couple of years back, but actually 
it’s the part where new passenger car sales have held up best 

this year. 
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( S delivered. S ar should tap a new 

co mM 
ee ei IN tHi MEANTIME the car makers 
iren't doing very much, and don't expect to do much be 


fore the new models come in. The combination of a bus: 
ness recession, higher prices, and relatively no changes 
from 1937 models produced a barrier that not even 
the big boys could knock down. If proof were needed 
that automobiles have become style merchandise, we now 
Never again, we predict, will an important car 
maker try to “ride through” without a model change. 


have it 


@ @ @ ELECTRIC RAZORS are now going 
through the same evolutionary process we have seen in 
watches, safety razors, radios and innumerable appliances. 
First there was a pioneer, who had to get a high price be- 
cause he had to educate the public; then a few other com- 
petitors started out on the same price level, and then the 
deluge of brands. Today we see electric razors advertised 
by Gimbel’s at $2.98, and the Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. is 
in production with a model which will sell for $7.50. 


@ @ @ “THE AMERICAN ECONOMY’’—a case 
study in the production of value, is the title of the special 
June edition of Mill and Factory. In 574 pages and thou- 
sands of charts and photographs and tables is presented the 
story of General Motors and what it produces for social 
as well as the material and economic good. It answers so 
many questions which apply to other businesses just as truly 
as to General Motors that we can’t think offhand of any 
better investment a business man could make with three 
dollars 


@ @ @ HOME BUILDING was up 27% during 
the first half of May in the Midwest and South, down 
11% in the northeastern states. 


re. Presenting 
UTILITY 
DOLLAR 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MONEY YOU PAY 
THE CONSOLIDATED EDISON SYSTEM FOR 
ELECTRIC AND GAS SERVICE 


TAAES TAKE WARY 
$1,000,000 a wrx 


Cu. 


| 
(momen ey Sg PRIS | 


SO), Mare ter Overtime free 


- Mow Terk s \erques Porches 
Medd carvan neremee dt 


AND AFFILIATES COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. “ 


. 
#5, AND STEAM SERVICE FOR SULeHESS Ano ThE HOME 


Utilities aren’t the only companies who could profitably tell 

their income story to the general public. Laymen always think 

in terms of companies producing for profit; it is up to indus- 
try, to tell its own story of production for value. 
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@ @ @ DALLAS WAS THE ONLY major city in 
the country to register higher retail sales for the June 4 
weck than in the same period of last year. The average 
decline was 15&. 


@ @ @ LAST YEAR'S 4,740 STRIKES set a record 
in number, and also in the 28,425,000 of man-days of 
idleness. In 1927 fewer strikes, 707, brought 26,219,000 
man-days of idleness. 


Old-Time Salesman *°;:<"': 

spite of the 
the salesman of today doesn’t sell as much as the ‘grip 
tunities for individual resourcefulness in selling are just as 
today than they were 25 or 50 years ago. In the old days 


Saunders 

in Nation’s 

Business, 
Was Better says that in 

perennial 
bumper crop of books on salesmanship, correspondence 
courses, “peptalks,’” sales control systems and wall charts, 
toter” of 25 years ago. During this period output per 
worker in production has doubled. Selling cost in relation 
to volume has increased. Says Mr. Norvell: ‘The oppor- 
great, if not greater, today than in the past. The oppor- 
tunities for the rapid dissemination of new ideas in mer- 
chandising, ideas that will produce profit, are far greater 
it took a long time to build up a business because the means 
of communicating new ideas and information to customers 
were so limited.” 


e e @ “WOULD YOU BE SURPRISED,” asked 
Charles E. Murphy before the New York Sales Executive 
Club, “if a sales manager’s planned weekly schedule in this 
day and age were changed by force of legal complications 
from Schedule “A” to Schedule “B” as follows: 


SCHEDULE “A” 
As he planned the week 
Monday, A.M. New York 
district salesmen’s meeting. quest for union recognition. 
Monday, P.M. With factory With company’s attorneys on 


manager discussing new prod-_ big and little Wagner Acts. 
ucts. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


As he spent the week 
Discussing the salesmen’s re- 


Tuesday, A.M. District sales Legal complications arise 
meeting, Philadelphia. through order from huge chain 
store 


P.M. Call on important cus- 
tomers in Philadelphia. 

Wednesday, A.M. At adver- 
tising agency plan for fall. 


With company’s attorneys on 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Biggest customer threatens 
cancellation because of sales tax 
charges. 

Visits Sales Tax Bureau with 
company attorney. 

Complaint filed against com- 
pany for alleged violation price 
maintenance laws. 

With company’s attorneys on 
Miller-Tydings and Feld-Craw- 


P.M. Decide on style of con- 
tainers for new line. 
Thursday, A.M. Chicago dis- 


trict sales meeting. 


P.M. Visit Jones plant in 
Chicago—big customer. 


ford laws. 
Friday, A.M. Detroit sales- Informed leading competitor 
men’s meeting. Motor. has brought out product in- 


fringing on patents. 
With company’s attorney on 
patent infringement. 


Friday, P.M. At plants using 
our products. 


@ @ @ ‘Exaggerated, no doubt, but the fact remains 
that invaluable time that was once spent in hard-hitting, 
two-fisted sales direction is now spent with the company 
lawyers. There never has been, there never will be, a sub- 
stitute for the Boss's appearance at a salesmen’s meeting; 
he’s the ‘big chief’ who speaks with authority.’’ But he can’t 
be with them and with the lawyers, too! This threat is not 
solely economic—for the sales manager has ceased sleeping 
with his wife and is now sleeping with his attorneys! 
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THe Lane Cory Macitsmur Co Be 
ewe land Oe They go at te wey 


Number Two: (Above) Frank D. 
Waterman, Jr.. has been selected 
president of L. E. Waterman Co.., 
N. Y. fountain pen makers, following 
in the footsteps of his late father, 
who headed the firm for 37 years. 
Waterman’s continue in control. 


a. 


Shoe Seller: L. D. Seott has been 

appointed sales manager of the newly 

formed Statler Shoe Co., a division 

of General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 
Tenn. 
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Dodger: (Below) Forest 
H. Akers succeeds the late 
W. M. Purves as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of 
Dodge division of Chrysler 
Corp. He will direct the pas- 
senger, truck, and commer- 
cial car sales departments. 
He began his association 
with Dodge in 1922. 


Flower Books: (Right) 
Land O” Flowers Seed 
Products, Santa Maria, 
Cal., packages its seeds in 
these books, each volume 
holding a different assort- 
ment. A flower packet is 
mounted on each of the 
book’s ten pages above an 
appropriate literary quota- 
tion. On the opposite page 
is botanical information. 
Frontispiece is a hand. 
tinted reproduction of one 
of California’s noted mis- 
sions. Noel A. Petter, Los 
Angeles, designed the floral 
books. 


Time to Stop, Look and Listen: “Right now executives have more time to 
listen to our product's story than in a boom,” reasons R. C. Shurmer, s.m. 
of Lake City Malleable Co., Cleveland. 
trailer in gradually widening circles through its sales territory. 
display showing every step in the manufacture of malleable castings. Similar 
exhibits at industrial conventions have gained customers, and the company 
officers believe this one brought to prospects’ doors will do likewise. 


His firm is, therefore, sending this 
Inside is a 


J & J Elevates Them: (Above) Arthur R. Clapham, left, 
succeeds Robert Wood Johnson as president of Johnson & 


Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Johnson is now chairman 


of the board. Mr. Clapham has been vice-president and gen- 

eral sales manager of the medical supply house since 1929, 

He joined it as controller in 1920.) Arthur B. Hill, right, steps 

into his former job. V.-P. Hill has been in charge of field 

sales since 1933. Back in 1918 he entered J & J’s service as 
a salesman, and has been steadily rising ever since. 


Shell calls it “Infotainment”—a combination of informa- 


tion and entertainment. Station operators and their hun- 


dreds of service men lap it up. 


applied to one of marketing’s knottier problems: 


that advertising into sales. 


It's showmanship de luxe 
That of 


winning the understanding of the advertising by the dis- 


tributive organization and getting them to pull to convert 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Shell Borrows broadway Technique 
to Merchandise Its Advertising 


MONSIDER two scenes: First, 
tne ballroom of a hotel in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, or 
Fresno. Several hundred serv- 

ice station men are fidgeting on hard 
chairs while at the speakers’ table six 
advertising men one after the other ge 
up and deliver speeches on an advertis 
ing program, what a swell prog.am ik 
is, and how the service station men 
should get behind it. 

The speakers point to samples of 
the advertisements: Aren't they fine 
ads and shouldn't the men be proud 
to do their part to make them pull 
more business? (Foot shuffling in the 
audience and more fidgeting from the 
creaking chairs.) One after the other 
the speakers say their piece. They all 
say pretty much the same thing, some 
using smaller, some larger words. 

The meeting is over. It isn’t as bad 
as it might have been, but the minute 
the word to go is given the audience 
rushes for the entrance and disperses. 
Another duty for the company done 
and it's lucky they have these meetings 
only once a year! The speakers have 
done their duty, too, and they go home 
more or less satisfied. In their hearts, 


Infotainer: (Photo above) R. G. Landis, 

Shell advertising manager, and father of 

the “Infotainment” treatment for dealers 
and service men. 


however, they know they have not 
bridged the chasm between the com- 
pany’s advertising program and the 
men. Well, maybe they sold it and 
maybe those service men think they 
were putting something over on them. 

Scene two: A crowded theatre, dark 
with brightly illuminated stage. It’s 
nine o'clock in the morning. A hush 
of expectancy as the curtain goes up. 
Two and a half hours of eager atten- 
tion broken only by rounds of enthusi- 
astic applause, as rapid-fire enter a'n- 
ment unfolds, scene after scene. It is 
exactly like any good show, except that 
this revue is centered around Shell Oil 
Co. advertising and merchandising, 
what it does, why it does it, how it 
works, what it will do for every indi- 
vidual in the audience. 

Billboards come to life, advertising 
copy becomes three dimensional, char- 
acters in well known advertiserrents 
materialize in the flesh and kid with 
the boys, retail merchandising projects 


are prescnted by means of interesting 
and understandable symbols. ‘Thus, 
subtly, the message is put over. 

“Infotainment” you might call this 

a combination of information and 
entertainment. It’s a big word that 
has changed the annual sales meeting 
picture so that the active service sta- 
tion men not only sit through the two 
and a half hours of the show giving it 
their enthusiastic attention, but linger 
afterwards, talk with one another, stop 
to tell the local management what a 
good time they had. It is easy to tell 
from the atmosphere that there was no 
resistance, that the messages have gone 
over, 

This year’s infotainment program 
for selling the Shell advertising and 
merchandising program to Shell’s own 
salespeople and to Shell dealers has 
just been completed in the 11 western 
states. Fifteen thousand Shell em- 
ployes, dealers and their families saw 
the sales show which traveled from 
city to city during the latter part of 
February, through March and into 
April, showing, like any other produc- 
tion, at the leading theatre available in 
each division point. The show was 


Larger Than Life: (Left, below) R. G. Landis introduces the 1938 Advertising Guide Book to an audience of 2,000. (Right, below) 


“Look the Customer Square in the Eye,” 


AOVERTISING 


iW/OE BOOK. 


re 
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advises the Guide Book. 


Then the characters come to life, act out the sales lesson. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


h 


produced and presented by Shell's 
advertising and retail merchandising 
departments and the company’s adver- 
tising agency, J. Walter Thompson. 

Let us go to the sales show with 
Service Station Man John Doe, his 
wife—yes, and even the children. 
We'll say it’s in Los Angeles, where 
the Shell Show opened in the Chinese 
Theatre to an audience of absut 2,000. 
The curtain goes up; the Los Angeles 
division manager greets the audience; 
he introduces Master of Ceremonies 
R. G. Landis. 

The M. C., also Shell’s advertising 
manager, presents a little booklet and 
points to an advertisement in it. Of 
course, the audience can’t make out 
what it is. The M. C. brings out a 
larger copy of the same book. Still 
the audience can’t make out the type 
or the illustrations. A four-foot book 
is dragged on, but this helps only a 
little. Finally a curtain parts with a 
fanfare and there is a giant book with 
billboard-size advertisements. 

The audience is introduced to the 
world’s largest advertising book, 12 
feet high, 10 feet wide (see photo- 
graphs on these pages)—of which 
every Shell man will get an apparent 
copy in normal size to take home. The 
book is opened. The M. C. po'nts to 
an advertisement that is to become 
familiar to everyone on the Pacific 
Coast in a short time: ‘Meet the 
Prince of Wails,” he says, as the audi- 
ence bursts into a roar at the sight of 
a crying baby with a clothes line of 
diapers behind him. This is an out- 
door poster, captioned “Time to 
Change,” which pushes the Summer 
grade of Golden-Shell motor oi!. How 
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the Prince of Wails is going to help 
the dealer to sell Shell products is ex- 
plained. 

The book closes. The M. C. jokes 
with the boys while one ‘‘page’’ is 
slipped out of the big book and a new 
one put in. In the second message a 
customer and a Shell service station 
dealer have a discussion on Shell oil. 
(See photograph at bottom, right, page 
18.) It is actually a brief lesson in 
salesmanship. As the audience Icoks 
on and tries to make out the words of 
the discussion on the giant page, the 
two characters suddenly come to life 
and go through the dialog in the copy. 
It’s humorous. It’s in the men’s own 
language. Another point is got over. 
The audience applauds vigorously. 

The next tableau brings down the 
house. It is a reproduction of a bill- 
board (photograph at right, below) 
with Homer, the Steig cartoon boy who 
is becoming famous as a Shell highway 
poster character, holding the hand of 
his father who is seen stepping out of 
the “Men’s.’’ Homer's page comes to 
life, exchanging humorous remarks 


with the animated dummy about th:s 
matter of comfort stations and what 
the Sheil people have done for the 
public in providing this conven-ence. 
Then Homer's dad catches sight of 
Shell service station men in the audi- 
ence and makes a little thank-you 
speech, ending up with the remark 
that it’s an American trait to make it 
all in one stop so he guesses while he’s 
there he'll fill up with gas and oil. 
Next a newspaper spread on “Stop 
and Go” gets up and walks and talks, 
so to speak. (Photograph at left, be- 
low.) There’s a stout lady with her 
little dachshund crossing in front of a 
car driven by a man who has become 
irritable and short tempered after all 
the “stop” and “go” he’s had to put 
up with. He speaks his mind to the 
dummy dowager. Up goes her chin. 


“Come on, mamma's pet,” she says 
haughtily to the dachshund. Up goes 
the canine’s mechanical chin—and the 
driver's temper is not improved. The 
driver, who is a real live character, 
tells about this advertisement which 
will go into homes all over the West, 


<Men ... Ladies: (Above) Ad- 

vertising comfort stations is a delicate 

matter, but little Homer and his pa know 

how to put it over with the exact com- 

bination of humor and tact. Pa comes 

to life and shows the boys in the audi- 
ence how it’s done. 


\d-vantages: 


“Stop and Go . . . Stop 
and Go : 


this part of the show 

tells the audience how hundreds of new-- 

papers will carry messages that will send 
customers into Shell stations. 
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selling Shell and sending custo.ners to 
the service stations of the men in the 
audience. ‘Tableau after tableau is en 
acted in this way, rapidly, humorously, 
well interspersed with ‘‘cuties,” clever 
or laugh-provoking comments or gags 

the whole thing subtly and enter- 
tainingly carrying the messages it is the 
company s wish to get across. 

But the tableaux are not all. The 
sccond part of the presentation deals 
with merchandising and dealer helps. 
Retail Merchandising Manager R. B. 
Jensen takes over and introduces an- 
other master of ceremonies, his asso- 
ciate, J. S. Kenny. Each of the com- 
pany’s selling helps are enumerated, 
outlined and represented by a symbol 
blox k. 

As the presentation unfolds these 
symbol blocks form a veritable wall on 
each side of the stage. The M. C. 
then explains that these tools—these 
selling ideas and plans—are the very 
materials of which a successful service 
station is figuratively built. To illus- 
trate the point a couple of assistants 
take the blocks, turn them around, and 
actually build a good-sized service sta- 
tion out of them right on the stage. 
The station is then augmented by the 
most important element in the whole 
scheme, the dealer. 


Forte, Fortissimo, Finish! 


With the station built and manned, 
Mr. Kenny tics in that force which 
reaches out from the place of business, 
that force which makes the neighbor- 
hood customer—advertising. Adver- 
tising is represented by a great cannon 
which begins to fire projectiles labeled 
Newspapers, Mail, Radio, Magazine, 
Outdoor. 

Meantime, hanging from the ceiling 
of the theatre is a 10-foot balloon man. 
He is not specifically named, but he 
is Competition, Obstacles, Resistance. 
The ominous balloon “shadow” is 
filled with hundreds of toy balloons 
each affixed to a symbol of business: 
Pumps, oil cans, lube guns. The first 
cannon fire turns the big figure inside 
out. The show is heading for a fast 
finale. The tempo is increasing. A 
second shot! The curtain is closing in, 
the music is growing louder, the bal- 
loons are coming down. Shot three 

. shot four! The curtain is closed, 
the music is in full blast, the toy bal- 
loons have literally dropped the sym- 
bols of business into the very laps of 
the dealers. 

The show is over with a whirlwind 
finish. But nobody seems in a hurry 
to leave. The audience drifts out of 
the house in a leisurely manner. The 
men talk among themselves. There are 
laughter and music, congratulations. 
The masters of ceremonies mingle with 
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the audience, talking with this man 
and that. 

“We'd hesitate to go back to meet- 
ings of the old-style insomnia-cure 
method,”’ says Mr. Landis, ‘‘after prov- 
ing to ourselves what the infotainment 
type of program can do in putting our 
story across. There isn’t any doubt 
that it works. You only have to be 
present at one of these dramatic meet- 
ings to feel the audience acceptance, 
the tremendous enthusiasm and inter- 


Advertising 


= and New Products as 


est, sustained through the entire two- 
and-a-half hours. There is never a 
sign of restlessness, none of the old 
squirming, or bored individuals sneak- 
ing out, or chair creaking and fidget- 
ing. Formerly, the men came out of a 
sense of duty. Now it’s got to the 
point where every Shell employe and 
dealer who can be spared attends will- 
ingly.” 

The Shell management believes that 

(Continued on page 65) 


Campaigns 


Promoted in eg 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


S. Claus: Merchant 


Santa Claus, Ind., “only Santa Claus 
town in the world,” has started a trade 
paper drive to let stores know of its 
merits for Christmas stunts. Chester 
H. McCall agency, N. Y., is in charge. 

First ad of the series, a letter signed 
by the jolly old gent, says that ‘‘mil- 
lions of letters have been coming to 
Santa Claus Town from boys and girls 
and grown-ups all over the country. 
Over 200,000 came to see me last year 
in my new home. I can’t handle the 
traffic. I need help. 

“IT can make your store my official 
headquarters in your city. That will 
help both of us.” 

Consumer ads are to start in the 


Fall. 
All Aboard! 


“Get aboard, little chillun, dere’s 
room for many a more,”’ should be the 
theme song for United Artists’ latest 
production, “Blockade.” For a variety 
of products are tying on to the pic- 
ture with testimonial and other ads. 
Wonder bread, Pabst ginger ale, 
Montgomery Ward, Richard Hudnut 
cosmetics, Rogers silverware, and 
Certo, General Foods fruit pectin, are 
among the number, 

On its own behalf UA is spending 
$125,000 for big-town newspapers 
and outdoor posters nationally. <A 
“Blockade” broadcast on the NBC 
Blue network June 8, helped entice 
film fans. Donahue & Coe, N. Y. 
agency, has the account. 


Hushed Coolness 


First three consecutive days of hot 
weather will automatically release the 
most comprehensive electric fan news- 
paper ad schedule that Westinghouse 
has ever run. Copy and mats are now 
in composing rooms of 203 papers. 

Release of the series depends on a 
predetermined temperature calculated 


from the newspaper forecasting service. 
When the forecast is received for a 
three-day stretch of the specified tem- 
perature, the paper runs the first ad 
without further instructions from 
Westinghouse. 

Cities scheduled range in size from 
New York down to Hannibal, Mo. 
Total newspaper circulation is more 
than 16,297,000. Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, N. Y. and Cleveland agency, is 
in charge. 

“Hushed Coolness” is the copy mes- 
sage. Illustrated is a little girl in bed 
with the fan beside her . . . the fan 
with “the exclusive ultra-quiet Mi- 
carta blades.” 


Still, Small Voices 

Tired of all these—"biggest, finest, 
most stupendous’’—for restful quiet 
we sigh among the advertising cheer- 
ing section. Can we find an advertiser 
who isn’t yelling his head off in praise 
of his own wares? Occasionally. 
Here are two, which is news in any 
fortnight. 

Says Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Co., (“factory happily located at Mich- 
igan City, Ind.”) in Time: ‘Nearly 
three years ago Royal Metal stated if 
they did not expand too much in the 
good times then existing, it would be 
easier to maintain a more even produc- 
tion balance when times were bad. . . . 
Production was limited and we rec- 
ommended many potential customers 
to our worthy competitors. 

: The anti-expansion theory is 
working. Volume is but 15% 
less than a year ago. Of course it may 
be that Royalchrome’s increasing popu- 
larity offsetting depression’s toll. 

“If the current slump persists, 
Royal Metal will again report its ex- 
periences.... Meanwhile, those who 
are interested in styled, sturdily built, 
fine Royalchrome furniture should 
write for a catalog and the name of 
nearest dealer. If unfortunately 
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there’s no dealer nearby, we repeat 
‘Buy from Royal's worthy competi- 
tors’.”” 

Gale & Pietsch, 
agency composing Royal’s leaning- 
over-backward copy, the sort of whis- 
per that sounds louder than a shout. 

American Oil Co., Baltimore, de- 
clares in newspapers, “Our dealers 
were wiping windshields before their 
were advertising campaigns about it. 
They’ve been checking tires, and filling 
radiators .. . for a long time. They 
were smiling at customers before the 
smile became the great new discovery. 
They have been doing these things all 
along, but haven’t been making much 
noise about it. 

“We believe you’re entitled to good 
service—and with a smile. But it’s 
what goes with the smile that counts. 

“The service our products give is 
just as important as the service ren- 
dered by our dealers. Without 
maximum service from the products 
themselves, all other features of serv- 
ice pale into insignificance.” 

Joseph Katz Co., Baltimore agency, 
is responsible for Amoco’s level-head- 
ed reasoning. 

A brace of bouquets should go to 
both agencies and clients for their un- 
usual dignified modesty. 


Chicago, is the 


Buick Buys Biggest 

The largest commercial hook-up 
ever will put listeners to 152 NBC 
stations at the ringside when Joe Louis 
defends his title against Max Schmel- 
ing June 22. Buick division of Gen- 
eral Motors, through Arthur Kudner, 
N. Y. agency, is sponsoring. 

A few years ago Ford Motors spon- 
sored a similar coverage of both the 
Red and Blue networks for baseball's 
World Series and gained the cham- 
pionship for size. At that time, 
though, NBC’s chains had four less 
stations. Buick is thus the new champ. 

If the fight goes the full 15 rounds, 
Buick will be broadcasting for more 
than an hour. Clem McCarthy is to 
do a blow-by blow description. 

Perhaps because of its sponsorship 
of prize fights, and perhaps because 
“when better cars are built Buick will 
build them,” the division has the best 
relative position in the motor industry 
this year. In sales, Buick rose from 
seventh to fourth place in the indus- 


try. 


99 

Makers of 99 drug products have 
lined up to participate in a ‘Nation- 
ally Advertised Brands Week,” Sep- 
tember 1 to 8. Drug Topics, trade 
paper, is promoting the event. By 
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July 1, it is expected, the list will total 
124 products. 

Included are American Home 
Products, Bauer & Black, Bristol-My- 
ers, Johnson & Johnson, McKesson & 
Robbins, Squibb, and Sterling Prod- 
ucts. Instead of national co-op ads, 
each manufacturer will paddle his own 
canoe. Naturally, however, there will 
be a cumulative effect from so many 
separate efforts. Drug Topics will 
send display material to 58,000 drug 
stores. 


-ant —AND YOU GET 


©- MORE HOME 


actually, in Today's Home you get 25% to 40% S 


MORE REAL VALUE 


Sponsors’ names go in the bottom panel 
of the co-op ad. 


More Home for Your $ 


A 1938 auto is a far superior ve- 
hicle to a 1928 model. and it costs 


less too. This fact is common knowl- 
edge. It is not generally realized, 


however, that today’s house has an 
equally long list of improvements and 
its price is likewise reduced. A _ na- 
tional co-op campaign in 1,000 towns 
is hammering on this theme with full- 
page vehemence. 

Sponsored by American Builder, 
with the benediction and support of 
the Producers’ Council—which is 42 
building material and equipment mak- 
ers—the series will be paid for by 
local builders, dealers, realtors, and 
others who stand to gain by new home 
construction. Full details and mats of 
the ads are being supplied free by 
American Builder and the Council. 
J. Walter Thompson, N. Y., prepared 
the pages. 

Copy points out, among other 
items, that “your 1938 building dol- 
lar buys 25% to 40% more real value 
than at any time in history ... Great 
strides by architects... . Better built 

must pass FHA inspection. 
More economical . . . many materials 
have been developed. . . Easier to 
finance . long-term, low-cost FHA 
financing.” 


Shoo! Doctor 

Pomona Products Co., Selah, Wash., 
has experimented with apple juice for 
years, only to find until recently that 
the juice they extracted from lush 
Washington apples, like most other 
apple juices, would in time cloud and 
become a liquid just short of apple 
cider. Now the company has put on 
the market what it considers a “'per- 
fect’ apple juice—one that won't 
cloud, discolor or ferment or lose any 
of the dietetic properties of the apple 
which have been responsible for the 
age-old couplet about the apple and 
the doctor. 

Pomona’s new juice is extracted 
from the apple by a special process 
developed by Dr. Edwin Schoop of 
Rheinfeld, Switzerland, who, Pomona 
says, has discovered the only known 
method of packing raw fruit juice 
successfully. What comes out of the 
apple by Dr. Schoop’s process and 
goes into Pomona’s New West apple 
juice bottle for consumer use is simply 
fresh apple juice packed raw, without 
pasturization. 

Regional newspaper campaigns, via 
the Izzard Co., Seattle, are supported 
by broadsides to dealers, point-of-sale 
display helps, recipe folders and a sales 
manual for grocery salespeople. Copy 
stresses such phrases as “Drink Your 
Apple a Day,” “amber clear,” and 
“sparkling.”” The campaigns are di- 
rected to soda fountain trade as well 
as to grocery stores, for the Pomona 
juice can be mixed successfully with 
milk to make apple milk shakes and 
apple ice cream soda. 

Large-scale production of Dr. 
Schoop’s New West apple juice will 
not start until the 1938 crop is har- 
vested, but enough juice has been ex- 
tracted from the 1937 storage holdings 
to make a test of its possibilities. 


Luster-Fkoam 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
announces a new ingredient in Lister- 
ine toothpaste, “Luster-Foam.’’ The 
chemical is of the “soapless soap’ 
type, which spreads and quickens the 
dentifrice’s cleaning action. Publicity 
starts July 1. 

Through Lambert & Feasley, N. Y., 
this “dental discovery of the century” 
will occupy pages and half pages in 
53 magazines, ranging through nearly 
every kind and class. Their circula- 
tions exceed 55,000,000. In addition, 
73 newspapers will be employed ; plus 
Lambert's “‘Grand Central Station’ 
program on 24 CBS stations and a 
"True Detective Mysteries” program on 
16 Mutual and independent stations. 
Magazine-newspaper circulation, plus 
93,000,000 potential radio listeners, 
totals 166,000,000. 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PROVIDES A MARKET FOR TOMATOES, PICKLES 


57 Varieties o Pure Food Products 


Off Season: Crocker-Union, 
lithographers, issues house 
calendars in May, when New Year 
hand-outs are faded and dusty, 
and gets prominent wall space. Ex- 
cellent reproduction of a magnolia 
painting by Artist Haines Hall is 
a year-round sales talk for Crocker- 
Union's lithography. 


2 Ad Tie-In: The appeal of 

Chessie, her old man Peake 
and her first family, carries on 
Chesapeake and Ohio calendars as 
strongly as it does in C & O ads, 
and is a constant reminder that 
“vou sleep like a kitten on the 
€ & OW Calendar lithographed by 
R. R. Donnelly & Son Co., 

Chicago. 


‘ 
3 Good Year Ahead: Sounding 
a note of prosperity, a strip at 
the bottom of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s 1938 calendar claims 
“More people ride on Goodyear 
tires than on any other kind.” 
Space is left at the bottom for 
dealer’s name. Calendar by Crane- 
Howard Lithographing Co., Cleve- 
land. 


A Dealer Tie-In: U. S. Royal 
Tire Co., uses the ever popu- 
lar bathing girl as the subject of 
its calendar, produced by Brown 
and Bigelow, creators of “Remem- 
brance Advertising.” Calendar is 
furnished to dealers whose name 
goes in the broad white space 
below the illustration. 


5 Appetizer: Commercial Litho- 

graphing Co., Louisville, de- 
signed and created Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries Co.’s 1938 calendar, using 
a mouth-watering illustration as 
the sales stimulator for Glenmore 
bourbon. The green border around 
the color photo carries copy: 
“Founded on Public Confidence.’ 


Recorder: Under the picture 

flap of the H. J. Heinz Co.’s 
farm calendar is a farmer's day 
book for jotting down memoranda 
and keeping regular records of 
farm income and expenses month 
by month. Included also is a 
general weather forecast. Calendar 

by Osborne Co., Clifton, N. J. 


DAY IN, DAY OUT, CALENDARS 


32) 
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RECORDS 


7 Industrial: Biggest users of 
calendars outside of lithog- 
raphers, printers and_ railroads, 
reports Lithographers National As- 
sociation, are manufacturers of in- 
dustrial products. This calendar 
was produced for Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., makers of valves, pistons, 
etc., by Crane-Howard. 


Record Seller: RCA Victor’s 

1938 calendar does a pleasing 
and effective job of selling musie 
recorded music—with pictures and 
blurbs about the lives and works 
of composers who have been 
“perpetuated” on RCA Victor 
records. Calendar by York Print- 

ing Co., York, Pa. 


Q Dramatic Salesman: Proof is 

here in the pudding that cal- 
endars can be both dramatic and 
good salesmen. This calendar, pro- 
duced by Forbes Lithograph Co., 
Boston, for Hercules Powder Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, manufacturers of 
industrial chemicals, commemor- 
ates the company’s silver anniver- 
sary. The artist was N. C. Wyeth, 


10 Smooth Sailing: Forbes Litho. 
graph Co.. like most lithog- 
raphers, issues house calendars off 
season, in March, to pick up the 
calendar attention which has _ be- 
gun to die by that time. The fine 
reproduction of the ship illustra- 
tion is a super-salesman for Forbes 
lithography. 


1] A Natural: “Dat’s de natchel 
" way to grow crops.” says oid 
Uncle Natchel about Natural 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda on this 
calendar made for Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corp., by the Osborne Co. 
The calendar, with its humorous 
sales talk, is also a “natchel” sales 
stimulator for Chilean dealers. 


. 
i] ? For Members Only: Consider- 


ing the sales and advertising 
jobs a calendar can do, telling the 
date is mostly incidental—an ex- 
cuse for being. Brown and Bige- 
low produced this calendar for 
Quality Bakers of America to dis- 
tribute to member bakers and sell 

the “quality” of their products. 


SERVE AS 


REMINDERS TO BUY 


Nash-Kelvinator Carries Banner 
for National Salesmen’s Crusade 


No mere theorist on this matter of 
punching doorbells, Nash-Kelvinator’- 
President Mason made 14 cold canvass 
ealls the first day of the Lineoln 
“erusade” . . . and turned in three 
definite prospects for N-K appliance-! 


ITH the battle-cry, “Sales 

Mean Jobs,” and a pre-tested 

plan of campaign that has al- 

ready won a sensational vic- 
tory, Kelvinator Division of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. is leading a “National 
Salesmen’s Crusade” during the months 
of June and July which, for strategy 
and aggressiveness, is unlikely to be 
surpassed during this year of alleged 
race 

The idea was born of that prolific 
mother, necessity. There was “one of 
those conferences’ at Kelvinator head- 
quarters in Detroit early in May. An 
idea was sorely needed, and no one 
seemed to have an idea. Finally Presi 
dent George Mason suggested that they 
fall back on the old reliable ten calls 
a day. 

“We know,” he said in effect, ‘that 
if salesmen will just go out, day after 
day, and call on ten people, they will 
find some prospects and they will make 
some sales. A man doesn’t have to be 
clever or to employ any form of super- 
salesmanship to do this: all he has to 
do is make the calls, tell his story, and 
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“Sales Make Jobs” is the theme song of Kelvinator salesmen 


during June and July, and the company is securing coopera- 


tion of other companies in demonstrating in Lincoln, Neb.., 


and elsewhere, that the old remedy of “ten calls a day” will 


woduce profitable sales even durine a business recession. 
| | o 


BY D. 


ask his prospects to buy. If we can 
just get Kelvinator salesmen to do that, 
the problem will be solved. 

“We know all this is true—it has 
been proved innumerable times—but 
perhaps some think it won't work 
again, under existing circumstances. 
So, let's prove it again. Let’s pick out 
a typical town, all go to that town and 
make ten calls a day for a week, and 
see what the result will be.” 

Right then the “National Salesmen’s 
Crusade’’ was outlined and the cam- 
paign launched. Lincoln, Neb., a 
“typical’’ town of 76,000 population, 
with an average mixture of agricultural 
and industrial interests, was selected as 
the first scene of operations. During 
the next few days some “propaganda’”’ 
was prepared. 

Then Kelvinator factory representa- 
tives betook themselves to Lincoln and 
laid their plans before the local au- 
thorities. They proposed to lead such 
a crusade, they said, and they wanted 
everyone, including their competitors, 
to join. They urged everyone who had 
anything to sell, whether it be popcorn, 
threshing machines or refrigerators, to 
enlist in this crusade to make jobs by 
making sales. They offered free to 
everyone who would wear it a lapel 
button featuring the slogan, ‘‘Sales 
Mean Jobs,” in the center, with ‘'Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Crusade’ around the 
border—and with no mention of Kel- 
vinator at all. They provided banners, 
window displays, and other decorations 
to stores that would use them. Em- 
phasis throughout was on the point 
that goods must be sold, that goods can 
be sold, and that sales mean jobs. 

The local newspapers and radio sta- 
tion, a bit cautious at first, were won 
over and enthusiasm was generated. 
Kelvinator representatives made talks 
to all manner of groups, including 
wholesale grocery salesmen, drug sales- 


G. 


BAIRD 


men, milk men, the police and fire 
departments, the juries in court, and 
even the drunks in jail! Preparations 
were made for a mass meeting and 
breakfast on the morning the campaign 
was to start, May 18. 

Some 1,900 attended that meeting, 
including the entire sales, sales promo- 
tion, and advertising departments from 
the Kelvinator factory and the regional 
and district managers from almost 
everywhere. Governor Roy Cochran 
was on hand to welcome them to the 
state; Mayor Owen Copeland wel- 
comed them to the city and volunteered 
to make ten calls himself. Kelvinator’s 
President George W. Mason and Sales 
Manager R. C. Cameron told their 
story. Then everybody and his brother 
was given ten names and addresses and 
sent out to make ten personal calls that 
day. 

Meanwhile, other business concerns 
accepted the invitation and joined in 
the crusade. Many ran ads in which 
they thanked Kelvinator for initiating 
it. A chain department store that fea- 
tures a private-name electrical refriger- 
ator put on eight more salesmen. Local 


newspapers gave the event front-page. 


space; a chain of radio stations played 
it up; and several national magazines 
and trade journals sent representatives 
to get the story on the field. “‘Jobs’’ is 
a subject of national interest these days. 

Complete returns are not available at 
the time this is written, but victory was 
assured from the start. Kelvinator sold 
more refrigerators the first day than 
the local dealer had been selling in a 
week. The second day was even bet- 
ter. Then those who had bought began 
to call up and report other prospects. 
The San Francisco district manager 
made a sale and his customer later 
called up, insisted on speaking to him 
personally, and gave him a hot pros- 
pect whom he later sold. President 
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Mason made his ten calls the first day, 
like any salesman, and got one pros- 
pect, who was closed before the end of 
the week. 

But this was only the pre-testing, the 
proof of an old-fashioned sales pud- 
ding. The national campaign was 
scheduled for launching in 89 key 
cities on June 6, 7, and 8 and is to be 
waged wherever there is a Kelvinator 
salesman throughout the months of 
June and July. 

Despite the brevity of available 
time, thorough preparation was made 
for this campaign. An outline of it, 
which was first sketched on an easel 
pad for the Lincoln drive, was printed, 
and spirally bound as a desk presen- 
tation to distributors and _ dealers. 
Some of the contents are worthy of 
being quoted here: 

“In formulating an activity for 
June and July, we cannot hope for a 
successful campaign unless we build 
the activity on a sound basis of meet- 
ing actual conditions in the field... . 
Our June-July campaign must be based 
on the fundamental principle of spe- 
cialty selling. This means retail 
salesmen out on the streets, selling 
Kelvinator products! .. . The basis 
of the June-July activity is ten calls a 
day! These calls are to be made on 
prospects now in the dealers’ files- 
and when the prospect file is exhausted, 
salesmen are to make ten cold canvass 
calls per day during the activity.” 


\ “Door-Opener” That Works 


The complete plan was then out 
lined, together with sales aids pre- 
pared for the occasion. One of these 
is a “door-opener’ in the form of a 
penny-approach card. The salesman 
inserts a penny in a hole in a card 
and, when the prospect comes to the 
door, he asks: “Mrs. Blank, what can 
you buy with a penny?’ Before she 
can think of an answer, he continues: 
“You can buy 72 big ice cubes if you 
own a Kelvinator.” 

If she replies that she already has 
an electrical refrigerator, he may turn 
the card over and say: “Then you can 
cook a meal for one person on a Kel- 
vinator electric range,” or: “One 
penny will operate a Kelvinator elec- 
tric washer for a whole hour.” There 
are several kinds of cards to meet the 
needs of dealers who handle different 
Kelvinator products. 

A post-card mailing to all file 
prospects and to others taken from the 
city directory was recommended, and 
a variety of messages was provided. 

A special deal on 1937 merchandise 
was offered, and the Kelvinator Insti- 
tute, already proved successful, was 
continued. 
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Special window displays and store 
decorations, truck banners, building 
banners, sidewalk flags, and other 
aids were made available, and speci- 
men newspaper ads, radio announce- 
ments, and direct-mail matter were 
provided. 

Dealers were provided with pledge 
cards and daily report cards to be 
mailed to President Mason by the 
salesmen, postage paid, and with daily 
work sheets, suggestions for meetings, 
and numerous other aids for launching 
and keeping alive the drive. 

The presentation boldly stated: We 
are asking our dealers and salesmen to 
obtain a large volume of sales in June 
and July and to do this The Hard 
Way!” 

And to induce them to accept the 
premise that there is no substitute for 
hard work, and that the “big shots” 
themselves do not shrink from hard 
work, arrangements were made for a 
factory executive to lead the way in 
each territory. That is why it was 
necessary to schedule three days for 
the opening campaign—because there 
aren’t enough factory executives to at- 
tend 89 meetings in one day. 

Complete, detailed instructions for 
the “Kick-Off Meetings,’ embracing 
seven typewritten pages, were sent to 
all distributors. These included the 
kind of place in which to hold the 
meeting and how to decorate and 
equip it; who should attend, how to 
get people to attend, program, materi- 
als to be used, how to publicize the 
campaign, a suggested letter to dealers 


and salesmen, and a check sheet on 
which the 23 suggestions made were 
listed, with a space opposite each for 
entering name of one to whom it had 
been assigned. 

A special sound slide film, entitled 
“Ten Calls a Day,” was prepared by 
Ross Roy Service and shown at all 
meetings. 

Each meeting was launched at a 
breakfast or luncheon with a message 
from President Mason and with a fac- 
tory executive on hand to lead the way. 
Mr. Mason’s message was carried to 
meetings in 32 cities by long-distance 
telephone, while at others the message 
was read. 

Everybody wore the crusader butt- 
ons, of course, and arrangements were 
made with the Adcraft Sales Promotion 
Co., Detroit, to supply a wide variety 
of promotional material, such as ban- 
ners, pennants, window signs, and 
“We Are Cooperating” window cards 
for all business places, all featuring 
the crusader emblem. 

The breakfast over, the speeches 
made, and the slide film viewed, the 
attending factory executive led the way 
into the field by taking ten prospects 
cards and going out to make his ten 
calls, while all other executives, distrib- 
utors, dealers, and salesmen did like: 
wise. 

It is estimated that 15,000 Kelvi 
nator salesmen will participate in the 
“crusade” by making ten calls a day 
from June 6-8 to July 31. They will 
surely make some sales—and ‘Sales 


Make Jobs.” 


~ 


advertising agencies. 


ing dollars more effective. 


at a low sales cost. 


A New Method for Routing and Stimulating 
Salesmen and Allocating Local 
Advertising Appropriations 


Starting with the July 15 issue, and thereafter in each middle- 
of-the-month issue, SALES MANAGEMENT will publish a new feature 
which the editors consider the most helpful and practical contribu- 
tion they have ever offered to sales ond advertising managers, and 


The first instalment will be ealled “Peak Cities of October,” 
and will show for 151 cities of 50,000 population and over the rela- 
tion between October business activity in each city and the average 
month in the same city. Most statistical data cover the past; these 
show the future. Subscribers can use them in developing effective 
selling arguments for their salesmen, and in making their advertis- 


In every city there are big variations between high-income and 
low-income months. In October, for example, one southern city 
will do 70.28% more business than in its average month, while 
another southern city will do 15.38% less business. An intensive 
drive in the first city during October should result in increased sales 


Watch for the new Peak Cities feature July 15! 
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Very few sales organizations are exempt from all of 


these problems 


ing trade boundaries, meeting competitive attacks, 
reviving sluggish products, stimulating the salesmen. 
Most companies have to face them all from time to 
time, and consequently this article contains ideas 


which have almost universal adaptability. 


introducing a new product, extend- 
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coupled with a product coupon, is the 


Five Major Sales Problems Which 


Premiums Help to Solve 


ACK of every successful use 

of premiums there has been 

some sales problem confront- 

ing the user, of which the 
premiums proved the solution. That 
is another way of saying that success- 
ful use of premiums involves the stu- 
dious analysis of one’s sales problems 
and the careful application of the 
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ACT NOW! YOUR DEALER'S SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


The Federal Trade Commission outlaws 
the word “free” because it holds that the 
cost of the premium is included in the 
purchase price of the product—but a one- 
cent sale, as used here by Procter & 
Gamble, is a near approach to being free. 
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premiums to meet the condition con- 
fronting the user. 

Sales problems, while seeming highly 
individual and peculiar, nevertheless 
will be found to gravitate toward a 
limited number of types, chief among 
which are the following: 


Introducing new products, 
Extending a line into new territory, 
Meeting competitive attacks 
Reviving sluggish products. 
Stimulating the selling man-powe:. 
Upon examination of the successful 
premium campaigns created to solve 
these types of sales problems there is 
disclosed much of the technique in- 
volved in premium use. Its purpose, 
like that of all advertising, is to con- 
trol human reactions so that they will 
be favorable to the advertised product 
and express that favor in patronage at 
once. Due to the injection of the 
selfish element from the standpoint of 
the consumer, where acceptance of the 
premium offer brings advantages in 
addition to the product itself, well- 
considercd premium campaigns enjoy 
a remarkable record of high returns. 
Lest the impression prevail that its 
advocates deem premiums sufficient 
unto themselves to work all manner 
of merchandising miracles, let it be 
understood at the beginning that their 
success is largely due to the employ- 
ment of the other forms of advertis- 
ing in order that the knowledge of 
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the premium offers may be carried to 
the largest number. 

The use of premiums in connection 
with the introduction of new products 
is based on the realization that most 
people have been using a substantial 
equivalent of the new, regarding 
which they know nothing save the 
claims made for it. A purchase of the 
new involves “switching” from what 
one has used to an uncertainty. The 
premium offered with the new is some- 
thing definite and more or less known, 
and the fact that it is offered is as- 
sumed to be the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee that the new is all that is claimed 
for it. To the extent of the value of 
the premium, the hazard in the pur- 
chase of the new js reduced. There, 
in homely words, is the motive back of 
the use of premiums in connection 
with the introduction of new products. 

The premium is usually given out- 
right with the initial purchase, which 
may be of one or more units of the 
product, depending upon the relation 
of the cost of the premium to the sale 
price of the product. The premium 
cost is what the manufacturer is will- 
ing to spend to induce thousands of 
people to lay aside what they have 
been using and try his product. 

A dry wheat flake cereal was placed 
on the market with the aid of a cut- 
out toy that when whirled at the end 
of a string made a noise like a hum- 
ming bee. One was given with each 
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MODERNIZED 


COMMUNICATION 


runs more smoothly too! 


The effortless speed of streamlined 
trains is due to modernized construc- 
tion. Businesses run more smoothly, 
too, when they adopt up-to-date com- 
munication methods. Bell System rep- 
resentatives will help you modernize 
your communication system. 

Their investigation may mean more 
to your business than you perhaps sup- 
pose. It may indicate that your present 
methods of communication between 
distant units are right and modern— 
and that’s a reassuring thing to know. 
It may lead to unsuspected savings or 
new efficiencies in carrying on your 
business; for example, in order 
handling, shipping, production, or 
office management. 


Whatever the conclusions, the sur- 
vey costs you nothing. Similar analy- 
sis enabled a national flour milling 
company to co-ordinate the activities 
of its whole organization far more 
effectively, through a network of 
Private Line and Teletypewriter 
Exchange Services connecting its 
twenty-four offices over the country. 
Long Distance is used effectively be- 
tween units and in dealings with 
customers. 

Many businesses have found it prof- 
itable to review communication meth- 
ods periodically with the help of Bell 
System representatives. Just call your 
local telephone company for simi- 
lar assistance. 
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Actually magnifies 2’ 
to have one 


a0VS! GIRIs: 


YOU DON’T PAY 
_A PENNY 


166 Tits Guovine sack Armstrong's H 


~WHEATIES 


General Mills uses this telescope to get consumers to buy two packages of Wheaties at a time. 


the home 


carton of this cereal. One 
radio station was used and local news 
paper advertising to support window 
and counter displays, and within seven 
weeks 1,100,000 cartons were sold 

A prominent tea importer 
duced a new blend of tea. 


new 


intro 
A silver 
plated teaspoon was given with each 
half-pound. For convenience in 
handling both premium and product, 
a special carton was designed to hold 
both the tea and the teaspoon. It was 
appropriately called “Teaspoon Tea,” 
and soon it was necessary to buy those 
teaspoons in lots of 1,000 gross at a 
time to meet the demand. In its ter 
ritory, it became the largest seller. 

When Pillsbury brought out Pills 
bury’s cake flour, packed in cartons, 
having to meet the competition of 
Swans Down and other leading cake 
flours, an attractive green glass fruit 
or mixing bowl was offered with the 
purchase of two cartons. The offer 
was started in test territories and soon 
spread nation-wide, using over 2,000,- 
000 bowls, which accounted for the 
purchase of twice that number of car 
tons of the product. 

Another instance of premium use to 
introduce a product was in connection 
with Cocomalt. Initial attempts made 
but little headway, and as a last resort 
an aluminum shaker was offered with 
each can of a certain size. Millions of 
the shakers moved as many cans of 
Cocomalt, and the product has ever 
since retained its hold on the public. 


They Can Be Self-Supporting 


Often the premium preferred costs 
too much to permit its use as an out- 
right gift even with a generous pur- 


chase. Instead of rejecting the pre- 
mium, some other basis of offer is 
employed. 


An instance of this was connected 
with the introduction of a new blend 
of coffee in the Middle West. The 
premium chosen cost about 85 cents 
at the factory, to which must be added 
freight, delivery charges and compen- 
sation for the dealer, bringing the total 
to 99 cents. In generous size news 
paper copy, beginning at full pages, 
housewives were told that if they 
would buy 1 pound can of this new 
coffee « during the ten-day introductory 
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LOADS OF FUN TO WATCH 
PEOPLE, BOATS, BIRDS, ANIMALS 


A REAL TELESCOPE—HAS 2 LENSES 


times. Be the first 


Fig. 1: Shows How Big The Plane 
Is To Your Eye 


Fig 2: How Big The Plane fs 
Through Your Telescope 


before the two packages are 
sale, they would be privileged to pur- 
chase at the same time the handsome 
$2.50 all-steel, white enamel kitchen 
stool shown in the copy for only 99 
cents. It required 55 carloads of 
those kitchen stools to supply the de- 
mand, and the campaign was not only 
one of the most successful in coffee 
history, but the most economical. Ex 
cept for the newspaper advertising 
was self-supporting. 

Where a product is designated by a 
brand name the introductory campaign 
in new territory follows closely the 
same procedure as in the case of a 
new product. Where there is no 
brand consciousness to be developed, 
as is the case with most bulk goods, 
then the premium offer is one for the 
dealer practically to the exclusion of 
the consumer. The emphasis is placed 
on the selling effort rather than the 
buying urge. 


Premiums Pave the Way 


This was strikingly demonstrated in 
an extension campaign by a prominent 
candy manufacturer. He mailed every 
dealer in the territory to be covered 
an attractive broadside in colors show- 
ing his line, and also a Corona type- 
writer, which he offered to send with 
his compliments to every dealer who 
would agree to stock his line and use 
a certain amount of the goods within 
a specified time, sending the typewriter 
with the completing shipment. He 
was called upon to deliver 1,690 type- 
writers. This was done without a 
salesman calling. Shipments were di- 
rect to the dealers, who were told that 
subsequent orders were to be placed 
through their jobbers, who would then 
have the goods in stock. With that 
number of active accounts in the new 
territory there was no trouble in get- 
ting the jobbers to stock the line. 
The manufacturer had done the mis- 
sionary work for them. 

Premiums permit localized offers to 
be made within restricted areas, which 
is ideal on extension campaigns. 
Newspapers have their definite circula- 
tion limits, and they and local radio 
stations covering the territory em- 
braced in the campaign will bring the 
knowledge of the offer to those living 
therein without disturbing conditions 


exhausted. 


No competitor is likely to get into 


in established localities. This limita- 
tion of premium offers within geo- 
graphical bounds is common practice. 

While extension campaigns are usu- 
ally introductory campaigns in mini- 
ature, more frequently the premium 
offers deviate from the outright gift 
to the ‘1-cent sale” or a self-support- 
ing plan. The former owes its current 
vogue to the activity of the Federal 
Trade Commission in outlawing the 
word ‘free’ because it holds that as 
the cost of the premium is included in 
the purchase price of the product it 
cannot strictly be ‘‘free’’ and so to an- 
nounce it is to mislead the public. 
While we rate public intelligence 
higher, the only safe plan is to avoid 
the use of the word. 

To offer a premium for one cent is 
the nearest approach to being free. 
Even two, three or four cents for a 
really worth while premium are being 
asked without diminishing the volume 
of sales, and the added sum goes to 
the dealer as compensation for han- 
dling the premium. Therefore such 
plans are favorably viewed by him. 
Procter & Gamble are frequent users 
of this type of offer. 


Dealers Push Combinations 


A leading maker of shaving cream, 
when opening up new territory, made 
the offer of a popular safety razor and 
a tube of the cream for 49 cents for the 
combination. and used over three mil- 
lion razors. 

One of the large meat packers in 
the Middle West introduced his new 
type of tink sausage throughout a new 
territory by the offer of a stainless steel 
meat-slicing knife with a one-pound 
carton of the sausage, at a special price 
for the two. 

Combination sales often owe much 
to their success to dealer cooperation. 
One roaster of coffee was able to se- 
cure a series of articles in common use 
in the home and offered one with each 
pound of his special blend coffee at 
prices that allowed the dealers from 
eight to 14 cents extra profit on each 
combination above the usual profit on 
the coffee. This offer was used when 
extending the distribution limits of 
the coffee and was largely responsible 

(Continued on page 62) 
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IS UNBRANDED COMPETITION 
CUTTING YOUR TONNAGE PROFITS ? 


There is one tremendously important 
factor connected with tonnage market- 
ing in New York that affects your profits. 
That factor is the competition of bulk, un- 
branded merchandise. 

Unbranded competitors contract the 
market for your branded merchandise 
and thereby increase the cost of selling 
it. As the competition of cheaper, un- 
branded goods increases, net profit de- 


what extent loose coffee is a factor affect- 
ing tonnage marketing profits. Other 
studies by our market research depart- 
ment show that a like situation exists in 
the sale of other advertised products. 
Alert advertisers are using these 
studies to guide them to the tonnage 
markets where competition of un- 
branded goods is at a minimum and 


profit possibilities are high — the markets 


creases. And bulk, 
unbranded merchan- 
dise claims a larger 
share of the market as 
you descend the eco- 
nomic scale from 
above - average - in- 
come families to those 
that live on the other 
side of the average- 
income line. 

This study of coffee 
sales in New York City 


shows where and to 


The 


““ALL THE 
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BRANDED VS. UNBRANDED COFFEES: 
HOW THEY SELL IN NEW YORK CITY 


This study is based on weekly sales in February, 
1938, reported by 999 retail groceries, including 
chains, selected to provide an accurate cross- 
section of the city as a whole. Division of stores 
was: 142 serving above-average-income neigh- 
borhoods, 316 serving average-income and 54] 
serving below-average neighborhoods. 


Yo BRANDED Yo WNBRANDED 


ABOVE- 
AVERAGE 94.2%, 5.8% 


AREAS 

BELOW- 

AVERAGE 72.4 Y 
AREAS 


This is taken from one of a series of surveys 


covering sales of advertised products in New 
York City made by The New York Times market 


AVERAGE ? 
AREAS 84%, 


research department, whose methods and pro- 
cedures are checked and approved by Dr. 
George Gallup, noted research authority. Com- 
plete information to executives upon request. 


made up of New 
York's above-average- 
income families. 

In New York, these 
above - average - in- 
come families form a 
major tonnage market 
— the one most quick- 


ly productive of profits 


— and The New York 
Times reaches more of 
them than any other 
medium. Ask us for 
further details. 


New Pork Gimes 


NEWS 


THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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How to Lick Your Deadliest 


Competitor—Fear 


Blac& Star 

Is it Fear, that coward, that wearer of disguises, who lurks in the shadows, ready to 

pounce upon you even at the threshold of your prospect's door? Challenge him! 
Unmasked, he is only a whimpering charlatan. 


BY H. K. DUGDALE 


Executive Vice-President, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 
Baltimore 
Almost every salesman now in the field is potentially a 
The 


thing that is holding him back is fear. Men everywhere are 


better salesman than he now is. 


and a bigger earner 
falling short of stardom in selling, more because they are 
afraid to strike for orders, than because they lack sales 
ability, or because the market is apathetic. Let’s face these 
facts, says H. K. Dugdale, and begin to capitalize our abili- 
ties for all they’re worth. 
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ECAUSE you are a human 
being, the one thing that in- 
terests you more than anything 
else in the world is—YOU. 

So in order to hold your attention, 
I am going to talk about YOU in a 
very intimate, personal way. 

Perhaps before you are halfway 
through you will conclude that the 
writer is just another one of those 
theoretical idealists whose knowledge 
of salesmen and selling problems con- 
sists solely of what he has read about 
them. 

Or, perhaps, you will believe it 
when he tells you that he is just an 
ordinary American business executive, 
who from the time he started work as 
an errand boy in a retail store has had 
his full share of ups and downs; has 
been salesman, sales manager, adver 
tising manager, agency executive; has 
addressed scores of important sales 
meetings; has managed to keep his 
personal sales during the depression 
well up in the millions, and now plays 
an active part in the sales and adver 
tising planning of some of America’s 
best-known concerns. 

But I promised to talk about YOU. 


These Are Your Competitors 


To begin with, let’s take a good, 
long look at this thing called com- 
petition. Let's be honest about it and 
ask ourselves ‘Just who are my com- 
petitors? What are they?” 

First of all, let's lay the whole prob- 
lem of competition and competitors 
right out in the open where we can 
get a good look at it stripped of all 
of its camouflage and false whiskers. 

For more than 25 years most of my 
time has been spent with business 
executives, sales managers, salesmen, 
advertising men—people who were in- 
terested in selling and merchandising. 
My long and intimate relationship witn 
these men and their problems has led» 
me to the conviction that every man 
who has anything to sell faces three 
definite and distinct competitors, each 
of which must be licked before he can 
make a sale, and the third of which is 
the most formidable and the most dan- 
gerous of all. 

Competitor No. 1 is the direct com- 
petitor — the man who is selling an 
item similar to or better than your 
own. He covers the same territory you 
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cover—calls on the same trade—his 
prices and terms are as good or better 
than your own—his line is well backed 
by good advertising. He is personally 
well liked. 

This No. 1 competitor of yours (or 
there may be several of them) gets a 
share of the business in direct propor- 
tion to his ability to deliver what his 
buyers want in return for their money, 
and in proportion to his ability, re- 
sourcefulness and efficiency in cover- 
_ ing his trade. 

Competitor No. 2 is the indirect 
competitor—who all too often is ig- 
nored in setting up sales and adver- 
tising campaigns. Whether you realize 
it or not, your competition probably is 
heavier from this second source than 
from your No. 1 competitor, for com- 
petitor No. 2 is not only every man 
who is selling any product that com- 
petes for that portion of the buyer’s 
dollar that you are after, but it is the 
oft unspoken, inner desire of the 
buyer as well. 

For a single example, the dairyman’s 
No. 2 competitors in a given city are 
not merely the other dairymen but 
every producer of every other food 
product or food beverage that is clam- 
oring for a share of Mrs. Housewife’s 
weekly budget. 


—And the Worst Is Fear 


The important point for the sales- 
man to remember is that (fortunately) 
dollars are not yet made of rubber— 
they will stretch only so far. If you 
are selling gadgets and your prospect 
would rather spend that same money 
for a widget, you don’t have to bother 
about your No. 1 competitors in the 
gadget game but rather about your 
No. 2 competitors, who are after the 
same dollar you have your heart set on. 

Many a salesman has schooled him- 
self so well in combating the sales ar- 
guments of his No. 1 competitors that 
he is out on a limb when he faces the 
indirect competition of No. 2. One 
reason is that your No. 2 competition 
often is merely a state of mind on the 
part of the prospect, and usually that 
“state of mind” has been gradually 
developed as a result of repeated ad- 
vertising impressions which did their 
best work after business hours. 

Competitor No. 3 is the most for- 
midable of all—the least understood 
—the least known because he works in 
the dark. He is born of ignorance and 
has blasted more hopes and cheated 
more men out of success and happiness 
than death itself. He is worse than 
the meanest, chiseling price-cutter. He 
gives under measure, short weight, 
secret discounts. His face is never 
seen at trade meetings, yet he is always 
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come. Write nought (0) 


Add up the “Yes” column. 


hard work ahead of you. 
over your shoulder. 


Your Personal Seore Card 


In order to find out how these ten most common fears have interfered or 
are now interfering with your personal sales progress, write ten (10) in the 
“Yes” column opposite each one which you definitely and honestly have over- 
in the “No” column opposite those which still 
“compete” with you from time to time, 


Then check yourself each month for a year 
and see how close to 100 you can come. 


be exceptional; 60, better than average; 50 or less, you've got a lot of good 
Be perfectly honest with yourself—nobody’s looking 


If your score even passes 80 you will 


H. K. Ducpae 


YES NO 
1. Fear of “Business Conditions” 
2. Fear of Failure 
3. Fear of Personalities 
4. Fear of Competitive Prices 
5. Fear of Favoritism 
6. Fear of Speaking Out in Meeting 
7. Fear of Inside Politics 
| 
8 Fear of Rumors About You or Your House | 
9. Fear of Criticism | 
10. Fear of Your Future 
TOTAL SCORE 
Progressive Score for One Year 
. , 
Ist Mo. 2nd Mo. | 3rd Mo. | ith Mo. oth Mo. oth Mo. 
| | 
ag emma Bee — 
ith Mo. | Sth Mo. 9th Mo. | 10th Mo. llth Mo. 12th Mo. 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
there. He knows your every move; to recall many times when your worst 


he even does a lot of your thinking 
for you. 

He is ignorance, envy, suspicion, 
jealousy, timidity, cowardice, evasive- 
ness rolled into one. He is your worst 
competitor. His name is FEAR. 

You recognize him now, don’t you? 

Remember the day he kept you from 
getting in to see the purchasing agent 
because you heard someone remark, 
“The Old Boy is in a bad humor to- 
day ?”” Remember the time he tied your 
tongue in a knot during that important 
conference when the right word at the 
right time would have landed that big 
order? Recall the time he kept you 
from calling on the Jones Co. when 
you heard that Mr. Jones and your 
principal No. 1 competitor went to 
Princeton together ? 


Think back a bit. You are bound 


competitor—FEAR—has blocked your 
path as effectively as an unscalable 
wall. 

If there ever was a time when 
American salesmen and business men 
generally needed to take stock of them- 
selves, subject their thinking processes 
to a thorough, soul-searching house- 
cleaning and weed out the fears that 
daily compete with their selling efforts, 
that time is right now. 

Some years ago I went to see that 
inspiring play “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” When I went 
home I carried with me the program 
on the back of which I had jotted 
down what was to me the most potent 
line of “The Stranger’’—the leading 
character in the play. His mission 
was to help the other characters in the 
story to find themselves—to reach their 
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poals by overcoming their heavy bur- 
dens of prejudice and fear. And he 
summed up all of his philosophy when 
he said, “The thing that keeps men 
little is the fear of being big.” 

Today salesmen the men who are so 
largely responsible for kecping the 
wheels of industry turning——are hold 
ing back both themselves and the 
companies they represent because of 
the innumerable fears that keep them 
from doing the bold, courageous things 
that would make them bigger and bet- 
ter salesmen. 

Nor is it altogether their fault. 
They are not alone in assuming this 
fearful attitude toward business and 
toward life itself. Certainly many 
things have happened within the past 
ten years to take the starch out of 
many a man, partic ularly the man who 
in the past has known easier sailing. 

It is very easy to blame that mythical 
thing we call “conditions” for our ac 
tions or our state of mind in any sit- 
uation. “Passing the buck’ has been 
a favorite pastime for generations. 
How often do we blame ourselves and 
endeavor to find what screws are loose 
in our own individual mechanism that 
may be responsible for our slowing 
down? 


Bring Fears into the Light 


Being a salesman myself and having 
worked for and with men who sell all 
my life, I have observed, particularly 
during the past few trying years, how 
this arch competitor FEAR operates in 
the lives of salesmen and how easily 
he can be routed by any man who will 
drag him out in the open and subject 
him, figuratively, to an X-ray examina 
tion. 

I have learned both by personal ex- 
perience and observation that a wrong 
mental attitude toward your work, 
your customers, your competitors, to- 
ward life in general, induces fatigue; 
and fagged-out, tired, nervous, fearful 
men cannot make good in the selling 
field today. 

Let's take, one by one, the most 
prevalent of the fears that beset sales- 
men today. Let's see how they operate 
and what can be done to lick their in- 
sidious competition. 

Then let's put them all together on 
a check list and with perfect honesty 
check up on ourselves and the extent 
to which we permit this kind of com- 
petition to stand in our way. 

No salesman ever developed to the 
full extent of his possibilities without 
correcting from day to day the errors 
of thought and action that stood be- 
tween him and success. Here is an 
opportunity to chart your Own course 
through the choppy waters of today 
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and in so doing to lick the worst com- 
petitor you ever had—-FEAR. 

Which of these fears are competing 
with yONS 

1. kear of Business Conditions: 
I put this first because it is the one 
fear that scems to beset everyone to- 
day. On every hand you hear business 
men, and salesmen in particular, be- 
moaning the fact that they have to do 
so and so or they cannot do this and 
that because “business conditions are 
SO bad.’ 


You Make “Conditions” 


Salesmen sigh and say, ‘Business 
conditions are so rotten there is no use 
taking that trip next week—you can't 
pry an order loose with a crowbar.” 

But while the majority are weakly 
giving in to the competition of this 
fear, the rest (who still believe that a 
salesman’s first job is to keep going 
after sales regardless) are making calls 

taking some orders—maintaining 
friendly contacts with their trade; mak- 
ing suggestions—passing on construc- 
tive ideas as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

I happen to be on the board of 
directors of a manufacturing concern 
that went through a baptism of fire 
from 1932 to 1935. Then it was re- 
organized under Section 77B. In 1936 
business was good. ‘Things were bet- 
ter the early part of 1937, and then 
the second hurricane hit in the Fall. 
The outlook for 1938, after what they 
had been through, was anything but 
rosy. Sales were down, profit margins 
were down, but not their fighting spirit. 

One salesman who wasn’t willing 
to be completely controlled by some- 
thing called ‘business conditions” sug- 
gested that the sales force devote a 
major portion of its time to calling on 
old users of their products, soliciting 
orders for repairs and new parts—a 
highly profitable branch of the busi- 
ness. The idea worked. Today the 
salesmen are too busy taking profitable 
orders for repairs—and a lot of new 
installations as well—to worry about 
“business conditions.” 

As a successful client remarked to 
me not long ago, “It is well to remem- 
ber that business is purely mental and 
that so-called ‘business conditions’ are 
the direct result of what people think 
about business. If they think good 
business they do those things that 
make business conditions good. If 
they think bad business they do the 
very things that make for bad business 
conditions.” 

2. Fear of Failure: At the top 
of a John Wanamaker advertisement 
this bit of sage philosophy appeared. 
“When a mule balks—the balk is in 


his brain—not in his legs. Banish 
the bogey which makes him fearful 
and he will go full speed ahead.” 

In this respect mules are like men. 
Many a salesman has told me that the 
dread fear of failure actually has 
blocked more sales for him than any 
other single competitor. 

One salesman confronted with the 
possibility of failure will “run away” 

that is, he will set up in his own 
mind one excuse or another to avoid 
or put off calling on the prospect; an- 
other will make the call, afraid in his 
own mind that he won't get the order 
and will proceed to prove his fears 
correct by putting up a feeble, spine- 
less sales presentation; a third will 
meet the situation head on—will 
realize that because of the possibility 
of failure every ounce of sales ammu- 
nition should be brought into play— 
will enter the arena in a spirit of 
sportsmanlike anticipation of the ensu- 
ing battle, and in a fair number of 
cases will emerge victorious. 

I say “‘victorious” advisedly, for he 
not only will have won a victory for his 
house but a victory over the fear of 
failure, which at times is more or less 
common to all men. 


Don’t Be Afraid to Fail 


It is perfectly natural for a man not 
to want to step deliberately into a sit- 
uation where the odds are against him 
and where the chances are the outcome 
will not be conducive to his happiness 
or financial advancement. But every 
time a salesman deliberately walks 
into a situation of that sort he in- 
creases his own courage and decreases 
his fear, until finally he develops the 
habit of courage, and fear becomes a 
stranger to him. 

Every rational man knows that he 
cannot always win. It simply isn’t in 
the cards to land every order on every 
call. So what's the use of being 
afraid of failing to win once in a 
while ? 

The best way to lick the fear of 
failure is to learn not to be afraid to 
fail. 

One good and practical reason for 
this, aside from its moral effect on 
you, is its effect on the man you are 
trying to sell. There is a tell-tale 
something in the attitude, the speech, 
the very gestures of the fearful sales- 
man that is at once detected by the 
prospect. There is a strained, uneasy 
tension in the air that usually brings 
about the very condition the salesman 
feared. 

The sensible thing is to do the best 
you know how—with intelligence, 
friendliness, spirit and confidence, 
knowing full well that the old law of 
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_. How You Can Induce 


More People lo Buy 


A LOT of people will not listen 


to swing music and a lot more will 
not listen to a symphony. Some 
folks will not cross the street to see 
a ball game and others cannot be 
dragged to a movie. There are mil- 
lions who never heard of a two-bid 
and millions more who never heard 
of a chukker. 

Yet, however widely their envi- 
ronments and tastes may differ, 
Americans have one thing in com- 
mon—reading the newspaper. 

The newspaper 1s the solemedium 
whose primary purpose is to satisfy 
the basic human urge to know what 
happens as it happens. 


It alone places within reach of 


Day in and day out, people turn eagerly to the 
newspaper. It is the primary source of their in- 
formation regarding the events of the day... 
of news and comment on men and affairs that 
interest them and affect their welfare. It is the 
medium they consult every day of the year for 
guidance in shopping for the things they buy. 
As a result, it is the medium through which 
the advertiser can address his largest audience 


and implant the buying ideas which produce 
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ing feature and service departments. 

With more than 690,000 circula- 
tion in metropolitan Chicago, every 
day of the week, the Tribune pene- 
trates into every neighborhood and 
suburb. 

_ Itreaches Chicago's largest, most 
responsive audience...far greater than 
that reached by any other medium. 

Chicago retailers, who buy each 
day’s advertising on the basis of 
yesterday’s results, depend chiefly 
on Tribune space. 

It is easy to get down to business 
with Tribune readers because they 
are accustomed to doing business 
with Tribune advertisers. 


Without expensive preliminaries 


all an immediate and permanent 
record of the fast-crowding stream 


of events. It alone reports the news 
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for which people hunger and inter- 


immediate, volume response. 


'wwwrwrwrwrwerTCrTrteerereerereeeeeeeewevevevevevevevuvv’®*s 


or masked approaches, the advertis- 


erin the Tribune can come right out 


~~owoorowCrCrrermeererCrererererereeeeeewewewewewewewevevuevvwv’ 


and throw the full spotlight on what 


he wants to sell. He can describe his 


prets it in time for them to protect 
their interests. 

As a result, the newspaper has become the primary connecting link 
between the individual and the world. More than any other medium, it 
instills ideas about countries and cooking, diplomats and fashion 
all the developments of modern life. 

And buying ideas are no exception. Readers are accustomed by habit 
and preference to look for the advertising in the newspaper and 


to act on it. 


In CHICAGO, every day of the week, the Tribune 
provides an assured,constant audience attracted by the Tribune’s superior 


coverage of the news, its forthright editorial policy and its more appeal- 


product in black and white and in 

full color. He can detail its features and dramatize the benefits of its use. 
With knowledge of how his presentation will be delivered, he risks no 
loss of public esteem through inadvertent handling or indifferent delivery 


of his message. He can start and stop his advertising to suit his needs. 


The LIST OF PRODUCTS which have been suc- 
cessfully launched in the Chicago market through advertising in the 
Tribune is a long one. Case histories will be gladly supplied on request. 

No matter what you are selling, no matter what message you wish to 
get over to the people of the Chicago market, you can achieve your aims 
at lower cost by building your program of advertising around the Tribune. 


Rates per 100,000 circulation are among the lowest in the country. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


TOTAL AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION DURING THE OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1938: DAILY, 857,963—SUNDAY, 1,115,643 
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pretty hard to beat It 1s 


voing to work for you and every other 


iVcrape 1S 


honest salesman, and neither fear that 
you may no uct an order nor Worry 
iny about the onc you failed to yet, Is 
yoing to help you one tota in making 
your sales quota for the month 

3. Fear of Personalities: Several 
years ago it was my unpleasant duty 
to fire a young salesman whose chicf 
fault was the fear of certain types of 
personalities 

Given a sales assignment he would 
question me at considerable length 
ibout the man on whom he was ex 
pected to call. What kind of a man 
was he—what did he look like—how 
old was he, etc., etc. ? 


Hatred’s Brother 


It later developed that he had a very 
stern, domineering father—a big, pow 
erful, over-critical type of man, and 
that at school he had been tormented 
unmercifully by the school bully, who 
used to taunt him because he was not 
naturally athletic or gregarious. So 
he grew to manhood with a deeply 
rooted fear of big, boisterous, “he 
men.” He felt ill at ease in their 
company. He shunned them instin¢ 
tively. 

If the answers to his questions re 
vealed the fact that the man on whom 
he was to call was of the type he 
feared, he either failed to call and 
turned in a fictitious call report, or he 
would force himself to make the call 
and get it over with as quickly as pos- 
sible, leaving behind him a bad im- 
pression of the house. 

Because of this obvious personality 
defect, I felt that he was unsuited for 
sales work of our type. I had a frank 
talk with him and advised him to 
change to a type of work more com- 
patible with his temperament. I am 
happy to say, he since has made excel- 
lent progress as advertising manager of 
a well-known company. 

Fear is akin to hate. It surely is 
true that we thoroughly dislike the 
things or people we fear. It would 
seem natural, therefore, that the sales- 
man who is fearful of certain person- 
alities must either change to another 
type of work or he must overcome his 
fear. He simply cannot pick and 
choose in the selling field—he must 
take his prospects as they come. 

It stands to reason that he cannot 
make a favorable impression on a pros- 
pect whom he fears. Therefore if he 
is to continue in sales work he must 
find out for himself why he fears cer- 
tain personalities and what he him- 
self must do to lick those fears. 

Here is a suggestion which salesmen 
have told me has helped them to 
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overcome this situation. The prospect 
usually is just as much afraid that the 
salesman is going to make him say 
“yes,” as the salesman is afraid that 
the prospect will say “no.” Many 
buyers have found that the best way 
to bring the conversation to a close 
to get the salesman “off their necks’— 
is to assume a gruff, overbearing, crit- 
ical manner, so they proceed to “bark” 
him out of the door. 

It sometimes helps in selling to re- 
member that the worst thing any man 
can say to you is “No.” If you stick 
at it the worst thing he can do is to say 
No” again, and if you still persist you 
might eventually get him in a moment 
of weakness (or of admiration for your 
courage) actually to say “Yes.” 

The smart salesman tries to realize 
that each man has a reason for being 
what he is and acting as he does; that 
in 99 cases out of 100 there isn’t any- 
thing personal in his belligerent atti- 
tude, and that instead of fearing it the 
thing to do is try to understand it and 
then with confidence to adapt himself 
to it. 


“Reasons-Why” Win 


1. Fear of Competitive Prices: 
I do not have to tell you that many a 
salesman has been licked to a frazzle 
by fear of a lower competitive price. 
And probably you have seen good 
salesmen step right in and sell rings 
around their lower-priced competition. 
There must be a reason for it, and 
surely if a dozen men can do it a hun- 
dred men can duplicate it if they can 
lick that fear that the lower price has 
them beaten before they start. It isn’t 
the price that has them buffaloed, it’s 
the fear of the price and the accom- 
panying fear of failure to get the order 
because of the price. 

Look behind the scenes and I'll 
wager you will find that the salesmen 
who are most susceptible to the com- 
petitive price scare are those who have 
stopped doing hard, constructive sell- 
ing—the men who have gotten into 
the habit of leaning too much on their 
old customers, their old trade contacts, 
and not enough on the real basic rea- 
sons why their line is a good line to 
buy. 

I'll admit that there are times in 
every salesman’s experience when price 
competition must be met with lower 
prices, but the danger lies in getting 
panicky about it and in assuming that 
there is no other way out. I recall the 
case of one of my clients a few years 
ago when there was an epidemic of 
cut-price-itis throughout the land. He 
decided that instead of cutting the 
price on his standard line he would 
offer a “kicker” line at a lower price 


since the salesmen were insisting that 
they simply could not sell at the reg- 
ular price. 

Salesmen almost to a man followed 
the line of least resistance and as soon 
as the price bogey reared its head they 
would flash the cheaper goods. Orders 
for the cheaper line flocked in, but 
business on the regular, profitable line 
went down like a punctured balloon. 

One salesman, however, refused to 
let fear of low prices cheat him out of 
his profitable high quality trade. He 
continued to send in orders for the 
standard line. He explained that he 
had gone back over his old sales man- 
uals, convention speeches, notes, etc., 
and had listed all the reasons he could 
muster as to why his line was the best 
in the field, regardless of price. 

When a buyer shot the price argu- 
ment at him he had the answers all 
ready. He simply went back to brass 
tacks, reason-why selling. Of course 
he lost some business, but the business 
he wrote was profitable business and 
he kept his customers sold on the rea- 
sons for buying his line. He did not 
let them forget all the good quality 
selling he had done in the past. 

The upshot of it was that the 
“kicker” line was withdrawn. The 
men were called into the home office 
and were given two days of re-educa- 
tion on the value of the high quality 
line and were sent back into the field 
to lick the situation. 

They did lick it gloriously. Why ? 
Simply because they dug up their fears 
by the roots and supplanted them with 
reborn confidence in the line that had 
built the house. To this day the com- 
pany in question is the largest in its 
field and its price is consistently higher 
than competition. 


Business Can Get a Divorce 


5. Fear of Favoritism: The able 
sales manager of one of America’s 
largest companies told me not long 
ago that in hiring a new man he never 
put him to work in the territory to 
which he was accustomed. Why? 
First, because he would be too apt to 
lean on acquaintanceship rather than 
hard work for his initial business. But 
primarily because he would know too 
much about the accounts which “‘just 
can’t be pried loose’ because Smith 
plays golf with Jones, or Thompson 
and Archer went to school together, 
or Daniels married into Old Man 
Peters’ family, or Carlton has had the 
business locked up in his hip pocket 
since Noah came over on the Ark, etc. 

‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” This sales manager has learned 
that a good “fool” salesman in a 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“NOW THE ADHESIVE, J. B.-" 
“But R.W.—, wouldn’t it be cheaper 


to install a complete new line?” 


When your salesmen are met with “Sorry tion. You've got to sell the ranking execu- 
— we're not buying this month’, it means tives in business and industry —or else. 
just one thing . . . the Men Up Top are 
pulling in their purchasing lines. They are Business Week sells executives —the men 
scrutinizing all corporate needs in person who have the final say. With a weekly 
—whether it’s plant modernization or audience of more than 370,000—paid sub- 
office supplies. scribers and “‘pass-along” readers—Business 
Week reaches more executives per advertis- 
In times like these, your product or service ing dollar than any other general magazine 


has to fight harder than ever for recogni- or general business magazine. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


ALERT ... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 


McGraw-Hilt Publications * 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
JUNE 15, 1938 


THE EXECUTIVE'S 
BUSINESS PAPER 


DO A FINISHED JOBE .. 


.. in this Billion Dollar Market 


The rich Southern New England market covered by 
WTIC rates a thorough-going, finished sales and 
advertising job from any advertiser who wants to 


make the most of its consistent billion dollar 


spendable income. 


Manufacturers have found that it pays handsomely 
to round out and polish up their sales and advertis- 
ing programs with the help of Southern New 


England’s most popular station. 


WTIC 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation e 
Paul W. Morency, 


Representatives: 


General Manager e 


Weed & Company e 


f 


Just look at the record for WTIC in this important area: 


FIRST 


In Listener Popularity by more than 2 to 1. 
In Number of Network Advertisers. 

In Number of National Spot Advertisers. 
As you might expect from this impressive showing, 
WTIC ranks first in popularity with listeners in the Hart- 


ford area—in fact WTIC outranks the next most popular 
station by better than two to one! 


Write today for our interesting 32-page brochure giving full 
details on the Ross Federal Survey of WTIC’s popularity and 
facts about the WTIC billion dollar market. 


50,000 WATTS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
James F. 


New York 


Clancy, 
Detroit 


Business Manager 


Chicago San Francisco 
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“Tell me, little gypsy, is that louse from Syracuse cutting prices 
on me again?” 


Members of 52 Executives’ 


Associations Share $40,000,000 


N 52 cities in this country, in Can- 
ada, and in London, are associa- 
tions similar to the Executives 
Association of Greater New York, 

Inc., which operate under simple, 
straightforward by-laws featured by 
this section: 
To institute and maintain 
a method of exchanging and 
interchanging business infor- 
mation among its members.” 
Many organizations of business men 
either have no clear-cut purpose, or 
hide the purpose behind a verbiage of 
mumbo-jumbo. But the sales managers 
who have formed these Executives’ As- 
sociations are not ashamed of their 
calling; they face with complete frank- 
ness the obvious fact that they and 
their companies cannot prosper withou: 
orders, and that through mutual pool- 
ing of leads more business can be de- 
veloped—and at a low selling cost. 
You are, let’s say, in the typewriter 
business. You, or one of your men, 
have sold some machines to the X 
Company. While making the sale you 
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discover that they are in the market for 
some desks, also that they are going to 
put up an addition to their plant. You 
then either pass these tips along at the 
next weekly luncheon of the associa- 
tion, or telephone the information to 
the coordinator of the association. 

The result: The sales manager of 
the desk company gets a hot lead, and 
likewise an architect, an air conditioner, 
a builder and contractor, an insulator, 
a maker of lighting equipment, a paint- 
ing contractor—and perhaps half a 
dozen other non-competitors, depend- 
ing upon the details of the job. 

Or let’s say you, the sales manager 
of the typewriter company, are espe- 
cially anxious to establish a good con- 
tact with Zilch of the XYZ Company, 
large users of typewriters. Zilch isn’t 
easy to see, and your competitor has an 
“in.” At the weekly meeting you make 
your wishes known, and in all proba- 
bility at least two brother members will 
say that they know old Joe Zilch inti 
mately and will be delighted to arrange 
an introduction. 


That, in greatly abbreviated form, is 
the working plan of these clubs. Last 
year the members of the 52 organiza- 
tions helped each other to an estimated 
$40,000,000 of business, or an average 
of some $759,000 per club. The New 
York club can boast of $7,770,482 of 
business in one year. 

No drones are allowed as members 
-at least not for long. Members must 
show up for a minimum of 75% of 
the weekly meetings, and they must 
give as much as they receive. R. C. 
Schindler, president of the New York 
group, points to an average turnout of 
84% for the past 52 sessions, which 
would seem to be a record for any 
luncheon group. 

The paid coordinator of the New 
York association, C. R. Haffenden, 
keeps a big loose-leaf ledger in which 
his secretary posts the activities of each 
member; the attendance, the number 
of leads given and received, the exact 
amount of business, new and renewal, 
which the member secures from leads 
given him, and similar figures for busi- 
ness closed on leads he has given 
others. 

Membership obviously has to be re- 
stricted to non-competing business 
men. The New York club has 115 
members who pay an initiation fee of 
$50, regular annual dues of $20, and 
special dues of $14 a month, which 
includes the price of the weekly 
luncheons at the Hotel Astor. The 
club has a suite of three large offices 
in the hotel, and a paid staff of three. 
Files containing thousands of ‘contac’ 
cards” make it possible for the coordi- 
nator to give immediate service to the 
member who wants to meet a prospect. 

The “‘sales cost’’ of membership for 
the average year figures out to about 
Y, of 1% on the business closed by 
the average member from leads given 
him by fellow members. 

Groups representing allied interests 
have special weekly meetings of their 
own, to which members may bring 
office associates and their salesmen. 

Plans are being discussed to organize 
these local clubs into an international 
body which would exchange leads by a 
method similar to the work done 
through the coordinators and_secre- 
taries of local clubs. 

Clubs in this country are located in 
New York, Buffalo, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Tulsa, Denver, Og- 
den, Salt Lake City, Austin, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
San Antonio, Portland, Tacoma, Spo 
kane, Seattle, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Sacramento, San Diego, and 
San Francisco. 
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If you pinned me down, | couldn't 
tell you who told me to save my life 
But this fellow seemed to know. He 


said that several manufacturers of 
“cold’”’ remedies are already looking 
into other lines, because they fully ex 
pect a cold specific to be developed 
within the year. What! No more 
weepy eyes, NO more runny noses, no 
more days lost from work? Well, a 
fellow told me. 
* * & 

It marks a hat and it marks a man: 

A greasy, shabby hat-band. 
* * * 

She never said “beans’’—-she said 
“Campbell's”! 

* * #* 

The Heritage Club, New York, 
achieves rhythm with its headline: 
“Beautiful, beautiful books like these.’ 
There is memory-value in rhythm, as 
you can prove for yourself. (You can 
quote more poetry than prose from 
memory). The repetition of the 
word “beautiful” and in italics, helps 
to burn this headline into the record- 
ing-cylinder of the mind. My guess 
is that a mature writer architected that 
headline for The Heritage Club. 

* ¢ @ 


And then there was the mosquito 

who had a rendezvous with Dethol. 
* * * 

“Is it any wonder that men have 
bought Shavemaster faster than the 
Company could make them?” It is to 
me, if you know what I mean. 

* * * 

Ohio State's “Mincie”’ thinks Ogden 
Nash’s “Candy is dandy, but liquor is 
quicker’ would make a good slogan 
for his favorite brand of Scotch— 
Black and White. He doesn’t say why. 

* 4 & 

Add similes: “As temperamental as 

an automobile clock.” 
* * & 

Cravat did not win over Dauber in 
the Preakness, but, if there’s anything 
in a name, he should have tied. 

* * & 

Middle of last month, Wanamaker’s. 
Philadelphia and New York, took 
page space to announce a store-wide 
reduction in prices, “to start the buy- 
ing ball rolling.” The ad was all- 
tvpe, save for a panel at the top show- 
ing a couple of mules—one balking, 
the other taking it on the lam. There 
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was a legend to the effect that a mule’s 
balkiness is in his mind, not in his 
legs; remove the mental obstacle and 
he will run like heck where you want 
him to. As we rattle to press, it’s too 
early to report on Wanamaker’s cus- 
tomers who are mules. 
. 6 6 
Francis Taylor reports a curious 
juxtaposition of car-cards in a Pitts- 
burgh trolley. On one, a determined 
baby is saying: “I want my milk— 
Pittsburgh's best!” On the card next 
to this, a man is saying: “You'll come 
to it—Duquesne Beer.” 
* * * 
Sometimes I think a lot of sym- 
pathy is wasted on orphans. 
a. 
The average political speech comes 
under the head of deterioration. 
. = 2 
There’s a truck running around our 
town that seems to belong to the 
“Garlick Construction Co.” Don't 
breathe it to a soul. 
* * * 
No, Emily; I wouldn’t precisely say 
a soup salesman is a kettle-drummer. 
. 2 6 
“Clean plugs put pep in your car,” 
headlines A C Spark Plug. Twenty- 
four years ago, I sloganed: “Atlantic 
Gasoline puts pep in your motor.” 
se 


McQuay-Norris piston-rings catch 
the modern spirit with: “New Champ 
Making Ring History.” It’s a trend. 

a 


The automobile copy for my dough 
is Packard. 

* * # 

I like that doggy headline, too: 
“Three woofs . . . for Red Heart’s 
three flavors.” 

* oe ® 

An English lad of eighteen, on his 
way around the world from Rugby to 
Cambridge, stopped in the office re- 
cently, his first visit to the States. 
Among other things we deciphered, 
through a thick-tonsilled accent: “Quite 
jolly, y'know, traveling in Ameddica. 
I mean to say, instead of speaking a 
foreign language, the people use a 
form of English.” 

 - 

Through his attention to the plain- 
tiff’s wife, the defendant in a love-balm 
suit “wilfully and wrongfully deprived 


him of the affection, comfort, fellow- 
ship, society, and consortium of his 


wife.’ Last but not least, as it were. 
* * &* 
Name for a sailors’ hotel: ‘The 
Tattooed Arms.” 
* * * 


And the missus thinks a good name 
for a gossip-column would be ‘‘Pay- 
Dirt.” 

a 

Idea for Jimmy Hatlo: The motorist 
who toots his horn in front of your 
house at three o’clock in the morning, 
regardless of the fact that he is the 
only living thing on the road at that 
hour. Little Boy Blow! They’ll do it 
every time! 


x x * 
Typical Macy headline: “For sun 
. . . Sea... . and shenanigans.” 
i 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Jay Gove 
coins the word “deadinned” to replace 
“de-noised,” used on a recent SALES 
MANAGEMENT cover. 

* * * 


I like that book title: ‘‘With Malice 
Toward Some.” 

* * & 

Royal Gelatine, through Rudy Val- 
lee, rates an “A” for effort in its safety 
campaign for children. Simple little 
nursery ditties are played and sung over 
the radio (Example: “Let the Ball 
Roll’) and the sheet-music sent on re- 
quest to parents. If it saves a single 
leg or life, it will be worth while. 

* * * 

I wonder if a Knight Templar 
knows how silly he looks in a plumed 
hat. 

x * * 


McCormick-Armstrong’s H. R. Lau- 
dermilk reports some signs he has seen 
in his ramblings. This one high up 
on the wall of a high-ceilinged room: 
“What the hell are you looking for 
"way up here?” This over the cash- 
register in a Steelwater, Texas, eatery: 
“Don’t ask for credit. The Man from 
Oshkosh has got it and gone.” An- 
other from the oil fields: “You might 
find a worse place to eat, so why take 
a chance. Come back here!’ This one 
behind a bar: “Don’t ask questions. 
If we knew anything, we wouldn’t be 
in this business.” . 

a * 

“Lady with watchdog wants posi- 
tion as housekeeper in farm home.”— 
Ad in the Binghamton Press. Wonder 
if the dog can furnish references ? 

. 6 6 

For a real thrill of authorship, see 

your own titles on your own movies! 
* * * 

No matter how close you space it, 
it’s still Bodoni. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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e There are many “joke books” 
and collections of anecdotes. You 
probably have several in your li- 
brary. But nothing quite like The 
Laughter Library. The editors—ex- 
perienced platform speakers—real- 
ized that you must have apt anec- 
dotes—stories you can lift right off 
the page and put to work. So, in 
making their selections, they asked 
not simply, “Is it funny?’ but, 
“Can a speaker USE this story?” 


Then, to make this great collection 


1,000 XecMUy runny stories 


WA arranged for INSTANT REFERENCE 


of modern humor doubly practical, 


we devised the Story-for-Hvery- 
Occasion index, illustrated below, 
which enables you, in a_ few 


moments, to select just the RIGHT 
anecdote to illustrate your point. 


With The Laughter Library at your 
elbow, you need never again search 
frantically for a funny story, or 
drag into your talk a _ pointless 
anecdote. Here is the first encyclo- 
pedia of fun; the book you've 


always wanted; always needed. 


Needed by Every Sales Executive 


You need not be a professional speaker to appreciate the worth 
of this remarkable collection. In fact, the person who speaks 
infrequently—and whose sources are, as a rule, not well organ- 
ized—needs this book perhaps even more than anyone else. 


And of course The Laughter Library is by no means limited to 
the platform. In business and social life, we all value and wel- 
come good stories. They add to the interest and effectiveness 
of sales letters, bulletins and inspirational messages. And many 
a good story has helped to collect a bad bill! Yes, you'll find a 
hundred uses for this remarkable book! 


The Story-for- 


— Every-Occasion 
M y, 5 000 Id Coincidence—716 Index 
th Commercialized athletics—28 
») * 536, ae a 995 Note the simplicity of this 
at $3 .00 eee 


index, which presents more 
than 600 topics. Each story 
is numbered and indexed— 
usually under several head- 


1 Complacency—150, 320, 341, 
344, 352, 453, 473, 814 
Compromise—362, 481, 586, 703, 


NOW, yours for 
only $2.29 
on 10 days approval! 


e Thousands eagerly paid the original price of 
$3.00 for The Laughter Library—and counted it a 
splendid investment. But now, if you act promptly, 
you may have one of the few remaining copies at 
a special reduced price of only $2.29—and on 10 
days’ approval. Send today. Examine the book 


ings. Stories are also classi- 

os 968 fled by dialects, as Scotch, 
Concentration—117 Jewish, Negro, etc., and by 
Concluding remarks -up” types as Married Life, 


stories) —192, 22 Motorists, etc. 


Condensing speech t 


765—Sir Josiah Stamp, in a speec 


h at the Chicago Club, expressed 


g 
terminable sermon suddenly broke off his discourse to chide: You 
’ 
know I don t mind a bit having you look at your watches to see what 
time it 1S, but it really annoys me when you put them up to your ears 


° ,? 
to see if they are still running. 


a ho a 
position of the parson 


carefully. Test it fully. Then, if you aren’t de- 


lighted with your buy, return it for full credit or 
refund. 


MAXWELL 
DROKE 


FREE... 


You needn’t send a penny of money 
now—or pay anything on delivery. 
But if you prefer to include a remit- 
tance with your order, we will in- 
clude, without charge, a copy of 
How to Tell a Funny Story. This 
great little book tells how to get 
laughs with your stories: how to 


overcome self-consciousness; reveals 
secrets that professionals use to score their wows. 


Remember, this book is not for sale. 
FREE, attach check or money-order for 
coupon at the right, and mail 
Guarantee protects you. Ev 
for refund, keep this helpful 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAXWELL DROKE, 


Publisher, Dept. SM 
IP, O. Box 611, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Send me, postpaid, a copy of The Laughter Library (regular $3.00 value) 
at the 


special low price of only $2.29. I will either return the book within 10 
days or send $2.29 in full payment 


Nant 


Address 
To get your copy 
$2.29 to the handy 
promptly. Our Money-Back 
en if you return the Library 
little book as our gift. 


City Slate. 


Check here if you enclose remittance entitling you to FREE copy of How to 
Tell a Funny Story. Money back guarantee, of course. 
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Marketing Flashes 


Remote Radio Control Is Not Done by | 
A Whole Passel of Contraptions to Tease Wallets 


Tires by Ford 

Ford Motor Co. is opening a tire 
manufacturing plant at River Rouge, 
Mich., that can turn out 6,000 tires a 
shift, or 18,000 in a three-shift day. 
Equipment embraces much specially 
designed machinery. A battery of 300 
dual-tire vulcanizers will work auto- 
matically, producing tires like so many 
doughnuts popping from an oven. 

Temporarily Ford will continue to 
purchase some original car equipment 
from other tire manufacturers. 


First order for the expanding transfers 
was for 500,000 of these. 


Stretchable Decals 


Decalcomania that stretches has 
been perfected by Meyercord G., 
Chicago, after years of experimenting, 
and is on the market under the trade 
name “Elasti-Cal.” Heretofore it was 
not possible to put multi-color art or 
lithographic reproductions on rubber. 

Now, with transfers, color and de- 
tail may be used to an almost unlim- 
ited degree. Reproductions of paint- 
ings, wash drawings, trade-marks, etc., 
may be placed on rubber. In the 
process the colors themselves form a 
film of semi-cured rubber which per- 
mits vulcanizing in the mold or after 
molding. Because the decalcomania 
becomes an integral part of the rub- 
ber it will not chip, crack or rub off, 
even when, for example, a balloon is 
expanded. 

Elasti-Cal can be used in trade- 
marking garden hose, identifying in- 
sulated electric cable, on rubber coin 
mats, or on any items of either dipped 
latex or molded rubber. An entirely 
new line of merchandise may result as 
inventive minds get to work on deco- 
rating rubber. 


Photorecord 


The contents of 32 filing cabinet 
drawers may be filed in one drawer in 
film form with the Photorecord. It is 
a microphotographic device (made by 
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Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.) weighing only 42 pounds, and 
capable of taking up to 1,000 minia- 
ture pictures an hour. 

It films checks, ledgers, layouts and 
dummies, Social Security records,— 
anything flat that is no larger than a 
newspaper page. The strip of film 
may then be kept for as long as bond 
paper would last, and enlarged and 
duplicate prints made at any time. 

Thomas A, Edison, Inc., is Photo- 
recording the great inventor's note- 
books so that the scientific data con- 
tained in them may be available to all 
the company’s research workers. At 
present these priceless pages are dis- 
integrating through age. Engineering 
drawings and blueprints, rare library 
books, land titles, monthly bank state- 
ments are among the diverse items 
“boiled down’? to capsule form by 
Photorecording. 

Donning the mantle of prophecy, 
the company foresees a time when all 
books will be recorded on film. The 
home library then will consist not of 
Five-Foot Shelves of books, but of 
small cabinets containing spools of 
film. Instead of reading pages, one 
will look at a succession of magic 
lantern slides. 


Ho-hum, Another Shaver 


As endless as the products embel- 
lished with Mickey Mouse is the pa- 
rade of electric dry shavers. Singin’ 
Sam, the Barbasol Man, and Bill Men- 
nen must have nightmares every bless- 
ed week. Just for the record, the lat- 
est, announced in Time, is Glide. 

International Appliance Co., divi- 
sion of International Radio Corp., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is Glide’s papa. The 
price, contrary to virtually all other 
shavers, is only $7.50. ‘It must shave 
you fast enough, slick enough, and 
close enough to leave nothing desired, 
or we send your money back without a 
word,” copy (prepared by MacManus, 
John & Adams, Detroit) states. 


Zeus de Luxe 


Zeus Corp., N. Y., after whirlwind 
sales of its original filter cigarette 
holder, has introduced the “Zeus 
Aristocrat.” Says an ad in the New 
Y orker: 

“Beautifully ornamented by Ciner at 
$5 to $15 . . . exquisitely jeweled in 
precious metals and stones by Cartier 
at $30 to $500. Flatteringly long and 


sleek — and in your favorite color. 
Gentlemen’s models as well as ladies’. 
A happy gift idea, as a Zeus and its 
owner are inseparable . . . a constant 
reminder of your care and esteem.” 
Department stores throughout the 
country will carry the swank holders, 
say Geyer, Cornell & Newell, N. Y., 
agents handling the account. If the 
more expensive models sell well, and 
initial trade among the Park Avenue 
set has been exceedingly brisk, it will 
mark a trend or something momen- 
tous. Smoke filtered through a $500 
holder ought to taste different from a 
raw, non-cork-tipped gasper. 


Nice New Radio Gadgets 


Those inventor fellers have studied 
out a couple of fresh doodads or 
hootenannies for the radio. Philco is 
hollering the loudest, so let’s consider 
its contraption first: 

“Philco Mystery Control is so revo- 
lutionary, so mystifying and so un- 
canny that it is certain to excite every 
radio owner in the country. . . . Is cer- 
tain to produce the most revolutionary 
change in radio since radio itself,” was 
the shyly hesitant way in which Philco 
announced the Mystery Control. 

Latter is a two-pound box which 
you can carry around in the living 
room, bedroom, upstairs, anywhere 
within about 75 feet of the radio set. 
It is not connected by any wires, cords, 
or plug-ins whatsoever. “A flick of 
the finger, and you can change your 
station without your radio even being 
in sight; another flick, and you can 
make the program louder or softer; 
still another flick and you can tune the 
set off. 


\ 


Phileo’s president, James M. Skinner, 


shows off the Mystery Control—with 
nothing up his sleeve. 
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“Another feature of Mystery Con- 
trol that causes wonderment is that it 
will affect only the radio receiver to 
which it is attuned, and can have no 
effect upon any other radio in the 
neighborhood. Each radio and control 
are mates.”” As near as we can unravel 
the technical details, the Mystery 
Control is a sort of radio that oper- 
ates the regular radio receiver. As- 
suredly it is a boon to lazy men—see 
illustration. 

General Electric Co. goes even fur- 
ther in coddling human inertia, with 
a radio “'time-tuner.” This is a control 
unit permitting the pre-selection of 
favorite programs throughout the en- 
tire day and night on five different 
stations. It is divided into 96 time 
intervals of 15 minutes each. A user 
consults programs for the next 24 
hours, moves slider contacts into posi- 
tion—and the automatic control takes 
complete charge, tuning in desired 
programs or maintaining silence. 
Cycles will be repeated each day unless 
further changes are made in the set- 
ting. 

Stations may be manually tuned at 
any time. Afterward the receiver will 
revert to the schedule which has been 
laid out for it. A self-starting electric 
clock keeps operation on the dot. 
From before-breakfast music to lulla- 
bies at night the “electric memory”’ is 
always on the job. 


10 out of 12 


Westinghouse refrigerator salesmen 
are handing prospects watches, real 
tickers made by New Haven Clock Co., 
on which is printed “Ten hours out 
of every 12 it uses no current at all.” 
On the dial these ten hours are blocked 
out in red, with the two other hours 
left white. Advertising, kept to a 
minimum, is in black. 

Dealers and salesmen use the time- 
pieces as door openers, as souvenirs, in 
displays and in a variety of promotions, 
Because the watches are sturdy, serv- 
iceable they have been popular with 
Westinghouse representatives and the 
public. Some 6,000 have already been 
put in circulation. 


N.Y.W.F.. 1939, Ine. 

If manufacturers have anything to 
do with it—and it looks like they will 
—the 60,000,000 people expected to 
visit the New York World’s Fair next 
year will know all about the Fair's 
central figure, the trylon and the peri- 
sphere, long before the great gates 
open on a reincarnated Flushing 
meadows. To date about 500 manu- 
facturers have received, or soon will 
receive, licenses to use the trylon and 
perisphere motif on their products. 

Most licenses have been granted to 
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companies manufacturing novelties and 
souvenirs which will sell on the Fair 
grounds for a nickel or a dime or a 
quarter. But the motif will also be 
seen during the coming year on rayon 
and rayon-mixed fabrics by the Ameri- 
tex division of Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 


Bireley’s Builds 


and Pacific Mills’ cottons and rayons, 
Owens-Illinois household glassware, 
jewelry by New York’s swank Tiffany's 
and Cartier’s, on luggage, leather 
goods, pocket knives and dozens of 
other household and wearing apparel 
products. 


Orangeade Sales 


by Distribution Through Dairies 


This California company has developed an annual volume of 


$3,000,000 in concentrated orange juice sold on a country- 


wide basis through 3,000 milk outlets. 


N original marketing plan, that 

of selling orangeade through 
dairies, has pushed Bireley’s, 

Inc., orangeade into an annual 

gross business of $3,000,000. An 
average of 40 freight cars a month— 
enough orange juice base to make 58,- 
176,000 bottles of the orangeade—are 
shipped out of Southern California to 
quench the thirsts in American homes. 
“The Valencia oranges that perfume 
Southern California’s valleys are juiced 
at the rate of some 1,500 gallons per 
hour at the orangeade focal point in 
Hollywood, sent in carloads of some 
6,000 gallons of concentrated orange 
juice each to dairies the country over, 
diluted by the dairies and placed by the 
milkmen right beside the milk bottle 


Orange juice kept Frank W. Bireley from 
getting a Stanford sheepskin. He started 
“juicing” for his fellow students as a 
means of making a little football-ticket 
change, and the demand for his product 
was so great he had to leave school to 
take care of it. He made various efforts 
to get back for his senior year, but what 
chance had a guy for that with a poten- 
tial $3,000,000 a year orange-drink busi- 
ness pulling at his presidential coat tail? 
He’s only 36, married—and successful. 


each morning,” explained Frank W. 
Bireley, president, to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

“Bottle collars in color help keep 
mothers sold on the great health value 
of the drink—-as, for example, a be- 
tween meal refreshment for their 
youngsters.” 

This marketing plan, used by Bire- 
ley’s for two years with remarkable 
success before competitors, now total- 
ing seven or eight, ‘got wise,’’ was Mr. 
Bireley’s inspiration back in 1931. He 
first tried it then on the West Coast 
with one or two salesmen, and used a 
flash pasteurization process to pack the 
concentrate without preservative. 

The going was good (Bireley history 
has shown a marked increase in de- 
mand for the product during depres- 
sions and recessions), and in 1933 
came national distribution. J. Walter 
Thompson agency, Los Angeles office, 
was called in and the orangeade dairy 
story colored pages in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, McCall’s, Liberty, and Good 
Housekee ping. 

Likewise, dairy magazines have been 
getting a space break as the business 
has expanded to the stage of having 29 
warehousing points from which the 
concentrated orangeade is distributed 
to the dairy plants of the nation. Mag- 
azines which have figured in the mar- 
keting plan include Milk Dealer, Milk 
Plant Monthly, Pacific Dairy Review, 
Southern Dairy Products. 

School magazines have stood the 
results-test, and Autumn insertions are 
used in Forecast, Modern Hospital, 
The Coach, and Scholastic. 

Bireley’s has six division offices 
(Kansas City, Newark, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Oakland, Atlanta), which keep 
from 47 to over 100 salesmen calling 
on dairies, and offering such sales 
stimuli as showing commercial movies. 
Latest of the sort for milk truck drivers 
and other dairy personnel is a 15- 
minute reel, “It Happened in Cali- 
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fornia,’ which was made by Leonard 
Clairmont, a former picture studio em- 
ploye as an experimental project. This 
picture shows a young couple putting 
their offspring to bed, and explaining 
to him their romance in the orange 
growing country. With this as a set- 
ting for orange cultivation, picking, 
and so forth, and bringing in the 
glamour of fiesta scenes, the picture 
manages a big and pleasant dose of 
education. 

“We have found the use of commer- 
cial movies one of the best means of 
instruction for the men who actually 


take our product to the consumer,” said 
Miss Anona D. Hansen, assistant to 
the president and coordinator with 
manager J. Y. Hedman, and the or- 
ganization advertising chief, Paul Ris- 
ing. ‘We have used such movies for 
three years, and find a welcome recep- 
tion for the new one each year.” 

In 1932, Bireley’s had 65 dairy ac- 
counts. Today, the total is 3,000 or 
more. In metropolitan New York 
alone the orangeade goes out daily on 
some 5,000 routes. “We have practi- 
cally 100% coverage in the Los An- 
geles area, one of the most competitive 


NO CAPITAL 
OUR PLAN: We lease nationally one 


or more Dodge, Plymouth 
and Chevrolet sedans or coaches at an 
annual rate so low that substantial savings 
are assured. 


OUR RATE INCLUDES: 

A new car every 12 months, 

License plates in whatever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

All items of service, maintenance and re- 
pairs of every kind and description. 

Chains and anti-freeze, 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars withouf any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value. 


COST Plymouth or Chevrolet 
ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 
Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 

$45.00 per month..........cccccccesseeeeee $540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles, the average 

yearly mileage of salesmen and 

18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 

I i itctcnintietsininsindcuanss 240.00 
Average fleet cost Public Liability 

end Property Damage insurance 30.00 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 


miles gives you a total operating cost of 


CUT saesmen’s MILEAGE costs to 314¢. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


NEW CARS EVERY 12 MONTHS 


INVESTMENT 


.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 
per year your cost would ke .029 cents 
per mile, 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
except gasoline and Public Liability and 
Property Damage insurance which we do 
not furnish. These two items added to our 
rental charge (shown in cost analysis, here- 
with) gives your actual cost per year. 


YOU SHOULD Relieved of all worries 
BE INTERESTED end _ responsibilities 


prevalent with personally owned cars. 
No necessity for costly service garages. 


No capital investment. 

New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 
Estimate your car costs a year in advance. 
Cars always have a creditable appearance. 
Decalcomania permitted. 


No restrictions on mileage or use of cars. 


Fleet cost comparisons furnished upon 
receipt of information on your present 
cars, how owned and operated. Such 
information will be treated by us as 
strictly confidential. 


Financial and other references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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IT COMES TO YOU DAIRY PURE | 
-.. ALL READY TO Stave | 


The July issue of Moman’s Home Com- 

panion will carry this full-page ad. As a 

send-off, half pages started in May. Each 

pictures orangeade and milk as friendly 
neighbors. 


markets for this type of product,” Miss 
Hansen said. 

Five-cent distinctive bottles of the 
individual Bireley design are popular, 
and advertising and merchandising 
boosts quantity sales by playing-up the 
Bireley quart bottles. 


Coin Vending Machines Click 


A 1938 innovation, made by The 
Mills Co. of Chicago, is a service ma- 
chine of the nickel-in-the-slot refriger- 
ator variety. This is being used by 
Bireley’s in large corporations and fac- 
tories as well as in street stands as a 
West Coast experiment. If it con- 
tinues to prove successful, it will be 
used nationally. 

Radio enters the marketing campaign 
in the form of a transcribed, serial 
program, and spot announcements. 
This newspaper advertising matter, and 
24-sheet outdoor posters are further 
advertising ammunition given distribu- 
tors. 

A barrage of window displays and 
the new series of national magazine 
advertisements, starting in the May 
issue of Wosman’s Home Companion, 
show the milk bottle beside the orange- 
ade bottle as steadfast and logical 
market friends. 

Secondary to Bireley’s orangeade is 
the company’s sherbet product, likewise 
marketed through dairy ice cream 
channels. 


Continental Can Co., through BBDO, - 


N. Y., will soon start a national newspaper 
campaign to promote its Cap Sealed bev- 
erage can. A $50,000 prize contest with 
local awards, “local grand prizes” and na- 
tional grand prizes is to be featured. 
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There’s the wind-up. The pitch. 
The swing. The impact. Another 
home run. 


In selling, as in baseball, it’s the im- 
pact—the drive—the push—that de- 
termines whether you are going to 
clock up home runs or foul balls. In 
baseball, to obtain proper timing, 
proper impact, some players ;equire 
bats larger or smaller, lighter or 
heavier, than others. Likewise in 
selling, the advertising vehicle you 
use must suit your particular needs. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
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Fortunately, in the Chicago marke: 
it is possible for you to place your 
sales messages in a medium custom 
tailored to suit your specific require- 
ments. The morning Herala ana 
Examiner has more than 300,060 cir- 
culation. The Evening American 
has more than 400,000 circulation. 
Each delivers home impact plus. 


Together these two great newspa- 
pers—now offered on an optional 
combination plan of a dollar a line— 
deliver more than 700,000 circulation 
to provide coverage of the rich Chi- 
cago market. 


For a week-end wallop to your sales 
efforts, the Sunday Herald and 
Examiner (950,000 circulation plus), 
registers like a home run with the 
bases loaded. 


These media will give you the sales 
impact you need. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: QS HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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RODNEY E£. BOONE, General Manager 


Ft. Worth’s Most Successful ‘Trade 
Trip and What Made It Click 


PAMPA : 


| 
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To the 28 towns marked ALE CENTER 
on this route of the Ft. 
Worth trade trip came 
115 presidents and gen- 
eral managers of Ft. 
Worth businesses ~ si 
many to find they knew 
this area—-so important 
to them—no better than 
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far-away Maine. With p\cArisead | | ~~ —~__ Searnnres oe Be ns 
local business leaders y —_— 

. ‘ . ays ¢ % \ wwe (COLORADO 
they talked of ways and . AS _| A \ Pm BIG SPRING (ci 
means for making Ft. aan o ~~ =a \ 
Worth more useful to %. \"s 


West Texas, for funnel- 
ing West Texas trade to 
and through their city— 

to everybody's profit. Ll 
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It. Worth’s top marketing executives found many an unex- 


ploited sales opportunity on their own doorstep when they 


cooperated to run a trade trip through West Texas. Do you 


know the real potentials of the markets which lie nearest 


to your home office? 


BY A. 


R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


LTHOUGH the city of Ft. Worth 
A has for years been sponsoring 
trade trips as a means for build- 
ing the market, this year’s good 
will trek out through the thriving 
small towns of West Texas and Eastern 
New Mexico was more productive and 
satisfactory than any previous similar 
event. In fact, the executives who par- 
ticipated in it were so pleased that 
another trip is being planned to cover 
another section of the city’s tributary 
market area before Summer reaches its 
peak. 

“Trade trips’ are well established 
institutions in the South and the 
Middle West. Such an event involves 
the getting together of a representative 
group of business men who go by bus 
or train on a circle tour of small towns 
in the city’s natural “doorstep” mar- 
keting area. In these centers they talk 
shop with the local business men and 
attempt to develop some plan of action 
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on pressing problems of mutual in- 
terest. 

Enthusiasm for the Ft. Worth trips 
had lagged a little in recent years— 
they were suffering, perhaps, only 
from “‘routine-itis.’” The more sub- 
stantial manufacturing and distributing 
executives felt they didn’t have the 
time to join such a tour. Anyway, the 
trips had sometimes had a tendency to 
turn out to be more of a party for the 
participants than business exploration 
projects. This year, skippered by Gay- 
lord Stone, president of Universal 
Mills (‘Red Chain” flour and feeds) 
and newly elected president of the Ft. 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, the 
trade trip took on an entirely different 
aspect. 

Most important factor was the deci- 
sion, at the outset, to limit this year’s 
trip exclusively to the active heads of 
Ft. Worth businesses. Reservations 
were accepted only from the brass 


hats—no second lieutenants (however 
capable or well known) or publicity 
representatives or salesmen were al- 
lowed to register. Sales-minded Pres- 
ident Stone, by letter and personal 
contact, had more than 75 delegates 
lined up within a week, and when the 
ten-car special train pulled out of the 
Union Station April 18, 115 presidents 
and general managers were aboard. 

Twenty-eight towns were covered in 
three days. Letters had gone out no- 
tifying the mayors of all centers to be 
visited that Ft. Worth’s business men 
wanted to meet the local business men 
—distributors, dealers, agents, ranch- 
ers, farmers—at some convenient gath- 
ering place, for a heart-to-heart talk 
about getting closer together on trade 
angles of mutual interest. 

No direct selling of any kind was 
allowed or attempted on the trip, and 
every Ft. Worth man paid his own 
expenses from beginning to end. 
While heavy emphasis was placed 
simply on good-will building, there 
was also plenty of consideration for 
really practical problems. 

Carlsbad, N. M., business men 
were, for example, deeply interested 
in talking over with Ft. Worth ways 
and means for getting Highway No. 
15 (running west out of Ft. Worth to 
Carlsbad) improved to provide a rea- 
sonably good through-route between 
the two cities. Carlsbad sees more 
potential tourist trade, and Ft. Worth 
would welcome more east-bound vaca- 
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tion traffic. An improved highway 
would mean, too, an automatic imme- | 
diate increase in trucking into Ft. | 
Worth of sheep and other products | 
from the Carlsbad sector. 

Electra, Texas, wants and needs a 
new hotel and completion of a bridge 
and highway section going into Ft. 
Worth, together with more advan- 
tageous freight rates for the oil which 

_ is now being produced in that county. 
| Such was the practical slant on the 
discussion held during the trade trip. 
On the two proposals mentioned here 
some progress is already being made. 
An equally important dividend to 
the Ft. Worthians was the better un- 
derstanding gained by many of the 
company heads who made the trip of 
the territory conditions which now | 
exist in West Texas and the potential | 
new sales opportunities there. 
| 


They Found a Land of Plenty | 


Herald The West Texas area has figured | 
prominently in the business news in | 


, N 
dit also has 
recent months, because of its continued | 
and appearance as a “bright spot.” Rea- | 
sons for this are several. The popu- | 


the 


lation of 37 counties in West Texas | 


doubled between the 1920 and 1930 | 

X PFess census, and population growth there | 
continues at a relatively rapid rate. 

Further—and perhaps even more im- 


iD a portant—oil is now matching the 
as e status of cattle and agriculture as a 


major industry there. 
“I hadn't seen West Texas for 20 
Argest years,” J. H. Hall, general manager of 
Swift & Co.’s huge Ft. Worth pack- 
ing plant, told SALES MANAGEMENT. 


“I went through that country on a 


stage coach when there wasn’t a block 
of paved streets or a single passably 
good hotel. What I saw on this trade 


trip amazed me. I knew in a general 


way that the section was becoming an pay 


active market, but I had actually to America 
see it to understand just how impor- | in 
tant its development is—and is going 
Dak to be—to Ft. Worth.” © 
A number of other executives ad- | e 
mitted that they had been underesti- | 
ews mating in some cases, and entirely ' 
overlooking in others, the possibilities 
for trade dev clopment in West Texas. Or C 
in the Some discovered they didn’t have | 
sufficient sales representation there and 
| declared their intention of correcting 
| that condition promptly. 
“Another definite bonus from the 
i, said R. E. Harding, president, APlu 5s New: Tr 
Dlus ‘ Market Ft. Worth National Bank, “was the ae 
| contacts Ft. Worth business leaders 
| made with each other on the trip . 
| we got to know each other better . . . 
and seldom did we hear the business 
| recession mentioned on our entire | 


| trip.” 
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He knows what's coming to 
him, and so do you, even though 
the closest you ever came to a 
Greek letter society was eating 
in small restaurants. 


Beata Quota Fraternity has an 
official initiation, and it's really 
something to talk about —in 
whispers. Its purpose is to make 
salesmen sell. Those who do, 
avoid part or all of the initiation; 
those who don't—well, look at 
the picture! 


And for those outstanding 
salesmen who win the honor, 
there's the coveted Key of the 
Fraternity, presented for Distin- 
guished Salesmanship, and a 
parchment certificate of life 
membership. 


Sales managers who are hungry 
for more sales are invited to 
write or wire for full information 
regarding this super sales contest. 


aun ~ RODENBURG 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


TELL ME MORE! 


Address 


eae a ae 
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First Stop: 


Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


At Abilene, next-door neighbor to Ft. Worth, Gaylord J. Stone (center), 


organizer and leader of the Ft. Worth group, discusses mutual problems with Abilene’s 
Mayor W. W. Hair (left) and J. C. Hunter, president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Were the small town folks interest- 
ed in the Ft. Worth good will ambas- 
sadors’ call? Many of them declared 
a holiday. At Carlsbad the 90-piece 
high school band turned out to head 
a parade. ... At Abilene one indi- 
vidual local host greeted and escorted 
every individual Ft. Worth visitor. . . . 
At Midland the train was met by a 
group of expert boy ropers who raped 
their visitors in neat cowboy style and 
led them, en masse, to the Scharbauer 
Hotel. Littlefield, Texas, left off the 
original itinerary, sent a committee to 
the dinner in Clovis to make a special 
plea to have the Ft. Worth train stop 
there. The schedule was revamped to 
gain 30 minutes for the extra call. 


The 1938 trade trip was part of a 
broad “Forward Ft. Worth” program 
just launched by the Chamber of 
Commerce, one of the objects of which 
is to “make Ft. Worth the great serv- 
ice center for West Texas, develop a 
better market for West Texas, and 
provide a better market for West 
Texas buyers.” Several important 
phases are a special industrial develop- 
ment plan, an oil center development 
program, a special West Texas devel- 
opment angle, and an advertising cam- 
paign to back up all other elements. 

Working with Head-Man Stone on 
the April trade trip were William 
Holden, general manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dave L. Tandy, 


Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


Farthest South: Jack May (left), vice-president of the Pecos Chamber of Commerce, 
and Ben Smith (right), the Chamber’s secretary, give a hearty welcome to Ft. Worth’s 
T. J. Harrell, program director for the trade trip. 
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vice-president, Hinckley-Tandy Leather | 


Co., trip chairman; and T. J. Harrell, 
president and general manager, Trad- 
ers Oil Mill Co., program director. 

Among the many companies whose 
top executives joined the group on the 
trade trip were: Armour & Co., Swift 
& Co., Sinclair Refining Co., Bewley 
Mills, Continental Oil Co., Texas Steel 
Co., H. J. Justin & Sons, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Baker Ice Machine Co. 
of Texas, Magnolia Petroleum Corp., 
Purina Mills, Southwestern Drug 
Corp., and Well Machinery & Supply 
Co. 

“We feel,’ said Mr. Holden, “that 
the main reason for the success of this 
year's trip was our insistence that the 


CHECK YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 


FOR THESE 


three important points 


head of each business represent his | 


company on the tour. The prestige of 
the visitors made their arrival in the 
small towns a real event. 


The local | 


business men enjoyed the opportunity | 


of meeting and talking with the ‘Big 
Bosses’ of firms that many of them had 
been doing business with for years.” 


Business Film Adopts 
Hollywood Technique 


In spite of the protests being made 
by Independent Theatre Operators that 
big-name stars are a drain on the box 
office instead of a drawing card, it’s 
still the Hollywood technique to “‘sell’’ 
a picture to the public with a big- 
name cast. Industrafilm, Inc., Holly- 
wood producers of business and train- 


ing films, have adopted the idea and | 
adapted it to commercial films and will 


release tomorrow, June 16, the first in 
a series of films starring big-name 
people in the business world. 

The film, entitled “Word Magic,” 
stars Elmer Wheeler, president, Tested 
Selling Institute and author of ‘Tested 
Sentences that Sell.’ Industrafilm 
found Wheeler photogenic and hired 


a cast of Hollywood players to help | 


him put over his five Wheelerpoints 
of selling, including the famous 
saying, “Don’t sell the steak—sell the 
sizzle.” Following the New York 
preview tomorrow in the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the film will be shown in 
Chicago on June 22 and on the West 
Coast shortly afterwards. It is a 3-reel 


sound movie and will be available for | 
use by companies interested as a sales 


training film. 

Industrafilm has signed up John 
Powers, New York model agency 
man, to star in the second film of the 
series, which will be filmed in color. 
The Powers picture will be a sales 
training film on cosmetics and _ its 
appeal directed to cosmetic manufac- 
turers. 
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STRATHMORE 


Does it picture 


the kind of business you doP 
If your business is finance, does your letterhead convey stability? If 


you deal with style merchandise, has it captured that certain flair? 


Does it express 


your business prestige? 
Ts its quality in character with the standing of your firm? Is it fine 


enough for the product you make and the reputation you have built? 


4 


Is it up-to-date? 


How long ago was your letterhead designed? Does it express you 
as YOu are or you as You Were...years ago? 


Paper is an important part of the picture your letterhead 
conveys. All the thought you give to its designing, all the 
care you take in its printing mean little, unless the paper 
itself conveys the right impression of what you do and what 
you are. A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND* costs less 
than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as 
fine a paper as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Check your letterhead, and if it isn’t Strathmore, ask 
your printer to prove it on STRATHMORE BOND or STRATH- 
MORE PARCHMENT. Then see and feel the difference. 


*STRATH MORE BOND, formerly STRATH MORE Highway BOND 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the 
ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for copy of this check list. 


Dept. SM7. STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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T-L-D “Super Service” 

Best known name in the agency field in 
the Southwest is that of Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son. But T-L-D is a “name,” too, in 
Manhattan, earned by virtue of the fact 
that the agency is one of the few “‘out- 
side’ advertising organizations that suc- 
cessfully crashed New York against the 
high-powered competition already rooted 
there. 

A fortnight ago Dallas celebrated the 
25th anniversary of Tracy-Locke-Dawson 
with a Raymond Preston Locke Day 
luncheon at the Adolphus Hotel, sponsored 
by the Dallas Advertising League. At 
sundown the same day scores of friends 
and clients of the firm attended an open 
house in the brand new offices in the 
Guardian Life Building and joined in the 
silver anniversary toasts. 

The corporation's original home was 
Oklahoma City where, in 1912, Ray Locke 
was heading a retail service agency. On 
the floor below him a chap named Shel- 
ley Tracy was fashioning persuasive 
phrases for a firm of coffee roasters. In 
1913 Locke and Tracy pooled their talents 
and energies to found the Southwestern 
Advertising Agency. Shortly they began 
to plaster the Southwest with advertising 
for Hofstra insecticide. 

Joe M. Dawson came in as account ex- 
ecutive in ‘17 and, three years later, was 
made a member of the firm. He was sent 
to Dallas to manage the branch already es- 
tablished there. ‘Then, in 1923, Dallas 
was made headquarters. The corporate 
name was changed in '28. 

Key account today in the Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson household is Continental Oil Co. 
As the World War was about to end, 
T-L-D was working with the Marland Re- 
fining Co. to open their first five filling 
stations in Oklahoma City. (Previous to 
this time, Marland had been exclusively a 
refining and wholesaling business.) 

Motorists thereabouts learned a new 
word—'"'Super Service’’—a then practically 
unknown expression which to almost all 
drivers today designates a combination of 


Bachrach 
Tracy 
Chairman 
(Contact) 
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Locke 
Vice-President 
(Copy) 


free air, water, courtesy. and rest room 
accommodations. When Marland merged 
with Continental Oil in 1929, Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson did some tall selling to re- 
tain the account, and succeeded in doing 
so. Later Conoco and T-L-D together 
launched the “Germ-Processed” campaign, 
told millions the story of the “hidden 
quart” and “oil-plating.” When the new 
“Bronze” gasoline was ready for the mar- 
ket, a nation-wide name contest drew more 
than a million entries. 

Better to serve the Conoco account, and 
to strike out for some additional eastern 
clients, T-L-D opened a New York office 
in blue 1933, headed by Tracy and Daw- 
son. About 30 accounts are now in the 
two offices. They include, besides Conoco, 
the Dr. Pepper Co. (“Drink a bite to eat 
at 10, 2 and 4’’); Southwestern unit, The 
Borden Co.; chocolate drink division, The 
Borden Co., New York; Detroit Compen- 
sating Axle Co.; Hickok Manufacturing 
Co.:; Household and Newsweek magazines; 
Mallory Hat Co.; and Jarman Shoe Co. 

Working in close cooperation with thj 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and execu- 
tives of Industrial Dallas, T-L-D several 
years ago conducted a community adver- 
tising campaign for the city that drew 
wide and favorable comment. The agency 
also handled the Texas Centennial in 1936 
and the Pan American Exposition in 1937. 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson, ranking in_ total 
billing among the first 25 of the 500-or-so 
recognized agencies, is a member of the 
4-A’s, ABC and National Outdoor Adver- 
tising Bureau. Each office is equipped for 
soup-to-nuts agency service but the firm 
operates as a single corporation. 

Joe Dawson, account executive in charge 
of Conoco, is both a copy man and mer- 
chandising expert. The Tracy side of the 
triangle specializes in new business and 
contact work. Ray Locke’s forte is copy. 

Early in their collective career the 
T-L-D group found research and mer- 
chandising service useful tools in attract- 
ing and holding business, and this phase 
of the agency's operation continues to be 


Blackstone 
Dawson 
President 
(Conoco) 


of primary importance. During the three- 
year cooperative campaign, sponsored by 
the Southern Rice Industry, for example, 
four men were in the field detailing brok- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers and aiding 
them in converting the potential demand 
aroused by the advertising into cash reg- 
ister slips. At the end of the second year 
of this drive prices were strong and the 
industry, for the first time in years, had 
no Cafry over. 

If, when you call on T-L-D at the Dal- 
las office, you find it without a staff 
auorum, they’ve all gone fishing. They 
fish, so we're told, with only little less 
success than they tease cash out of the 
pockets of reluctant consumers. 


C. E. Rickerd Expands 


President C. E. Rickerd, of the Detroit 
advertising agency of the same name, re- 
cently decided that “a business recession is 
merely a challenge to substantial growth” 
and took on two new partners, expanding 
his agency activities and changing the name 
of the firm to Rickerd, Mulberger & Hicks, 
Inc. Into the new agency set-up came nine 
new accounts which, Mr. Rickerd states, 
will spend more than $600,000 a year in 
advertising. 

The two partners who joined President 
Rickerd are H. C. Mulberger and Living- 
ston P. Hicks. For the past four years 
Mr. Mulberger has operated his own agency 
in Detroit, and the Rickerd expansion 
merged the two agencies. Mr. Hicks re- 
signed as art director and creative layout 
man of Grace & Bement, Inc., Detroit, to 
become a member of the firm. Both are 
vice-presidents of the agency—Mr. Mul- 
berger in charge of the recently opened 
Milwaukee office. 

New plans call for a broadening of cli- 
ents’ service facilities to include product 
designing, marketing, merchandising, sales 
directing and training. 


Consumer Study 


Conducting its own personal survey in 
the “advertising movement,” which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Four A’s* to combat 
the rapidly growing consumer movement 
and set people straight on the value of 
advertising is McKee & Albright, Inc., New 
York and Philadelphia agency. 

Under the direction of Charles Dieck, 
of the agency’s merchandise department, the 
McKee & Albright study is making an ef- 
fort to get to the bottom of the consumer 
movement and find out: Where and how 
it originated, sections where consumer 
groups are operating, approximate circula- 
tion of periodicals such as Consumer's Re- 
search and Consumer's Union, the number 
of people participating in these group 
movements, their characteristics and influ- 
ence upon the sale of brand products, and 
what efforts are being made by producers 
and advertisers to combat the consumer 
movement, 


Sternberg Treatise No. 2 


H. Sumner Sternberg, who runs his own 
shop as merchandise counsel and is also 
in charge of the same activities for Wm. 
H. Rankin Co., New York agency, recently 
published his second treatise on advertis- 
ing, a 24-page book, entitled, “Producer 
to Consumer.” Dedicated to American in- 
dustrial initiative and progress, the book 
hints at what planned advertising can do 
to turn merchandise into money by depict- 
ing 50 famous trade-marked products whose 
nation-wide acceptance is due to advertising. 


*SM, Tune 1. 
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ROTO 
SECTIONS © 


e Rotogravure has been called the new, efficient 


medium because it eliminates advertising waste in 
three ways. @ It enables you to concentrate in mar- 
kets where business activity is concentrated. @ Its 
saturating coverage blankets outlets just as effi- 
ciently as it blankets prospects. © Its high visibility 
increases the audience for any ad regardless of 
position. On this point the Gallup research bureau 
has discovered that the average advertising space 
in rotogravure is seen by more than three times the 
number of people who see the average advertising 
space in other sections. The effect these three qualities 
can produce on sales is traced on the next page in 


the experience of the Fidelity Investment Association. 


OTOGRAVURE HELPS Stabtoh 


Oreanized 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 


Wheelin West Varginte 


elves 
»ptogravure 


a impo! 


EVANS, Vice Pre 


of Age 


suILOING OF GUARANTEED 


(@rporation 


Established 1872 + Neenah, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
122 East 42nd Street 8 South Michigan Avenue 510 West Sixth Street 


A RECORD 


“HE WON'T BE READY 
TILL 1955... 


but I started him through 


college 


TENT month, college careers 
N begin for hundreds of thou 
ands of fortunate young Americans 

educations that will enable them 
to average nearly 3 times as much 
meome as high school graduates 
more than 4 times as much as those 
whe only go through grade school 

It takes money toget acollegeedu 
cation and vet parents need never 
be rich to assure it for their children 
\ few dollars a month set aside ina 
Fidelity Income Plan will take care of 
tuition and all the other expenses 
will see to it that vour child has the 
funds to finish college something 
that only I child out of 50 who starts 
grade school is ever able to do 


The Fidelity Income Plan is so 


Established over 26 years... 


#>? 


today! 


flexible vou can apply it to any other 
future financial need . provide 
vourself with comfortable retire 
ment meome for the sunset vear- 

have funds for the things vou ve 
alway S dreamed ol domy 

It is backed by an organizatiw 
that, throughout its existence, ha- 
met every obligation at maturity 
without exception ... and keeps on 
deposit at all times, with the state 
treasurer of West Virginia, approved 
securities equaling the total cash 
vbligation to all contract-owners 
wherever they may live. Write for 
Forging Ahead.” which explains 
the plan. Address Fidelity Invest 
ment Association. 1120 Shoreham 
Building. Washington, D.C 


Assets over $33,000,000.00 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, WHEELING, W.VA. 


Offices in Principal Cities. Affiliate : 


Make your fe 


Fidel Association of New York, Inc. 


C SCCLUI hrough 


FIDELITY INCOME PLAN 


Agency Notes 

Consolidating several agency activities 
under one head, McCann Erickson’s media- 
plans department has taken over the 
agency’s outdoor, radio and station rela- 
tions, and publication media departments. 
E. F. Wilson will direct the media plans 
department in its new set-up. John J. 
Flanagan has been named manager of pub- 
lication media, which has also incorporated 
the forwarding department. 

James J. McMahon, for ten years account 
executive and copy chief of the Gardner 
Advertising Agency, N. Y. office, has re- 
signed to form James J. McMahon, Inc., 
advertising agency. Cy Leland, for- 
mer announcer at WBAP, Fort Worth, has 
opened his own office as advertising agent. 
. . « Cedric W. Tarr has joined Kenneth 
M. Miles to form Tarr and Miles Adver- 
tising Agency, Los Angeles. J. M. 
Lafontain, formerly with French Commer- 
cial Publications, Montreal, has opened his 
own advertising agency there. 

M. R. Kopmeyer Co., Louisville, has 
enlarged the personnel of its staff and 
opened new offices. Reports President Kop- 
meyer: “Present indications point to the 
best year since 1933.” 

To check the effectiveness of outdoor 
billboard ads created in its art department, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, has purchased 
a permanent 24-sheet panel on the roof 
of a building across the street from _ its 
offices. Outdoor ads are posted on the 
panel so that C-E executives can test their 
appeal from a “natural distance.” 


People 

Neal D. Ivey has resigned his partner- 
ship in McKee, Albright & Ivey, Philadel- 
phia and New York agency, effective June 
15. The agency’s name has reverted to its 
original form, McKee & Albright, Inc., with 
offices in the same cities. 


Farewell: The N. W. Ayer New York 
office said goodbye to George Whitsett 
(right, smiling), with a farewell dinner 
and a traveling bag. Mr. Whitsett has 
joined the staff of the Ayer San Fran- 
cisco branch. The donor is Edward P 
Dunning, v-p. in charge of the New York 
office. 


Fred R. Barnard, who has been associ- 
ated with Street Railways Advertising Co. 
for the past 28 years, has joined Criterion 
Advertising Co., Inc, N. Y. . . . E. J. 
Hughes, formerly with Curtis Publishing 
Co. and The American Weekly, is now an 
account executive with Stockton-West- 
Burkhart, Inc., Cincinnati. Rickerd, 
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Mulberger & Hicks recently 
Gerald W. Rapin vice-president. 
H. L. Mooney, former research director 
of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., Paris & Peart and 
Hanff-Metzger, N. Y. agencies, has joined 
the Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, in 
the same capacity. Ward Tanzer is 
now a member of the copy department of 
the San Francisco office of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. . . . J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
N. Y., recently elected Gordon E. Hyde, 
who has been with the agency since its 
founding, and Lester J. Loh, vice-president 
and director of the agency’s art department, 
to membership on the board of directors. 
Norman Frankel, former radio director 
for Freitag Advertising Agency, Atlanta, 
and Houck & Co., N. Y., has joined Gus- 
sow, Kahn, latter city, in the same work. 
Robert S. Ghiselin has joined Reincke- 
Ellis-Youngreen & Finn as vice-president 


appointed 


Account Appointments 


To: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.. Phila- 
delphia, the account of John Puhl Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, manufacturers of “Little 
Boy Blue” bluing and "Little Bo Peep” 
ammonia. Arthur Kudner, Inc., the 
$750,000 Florida Citrus Commission ac- 
count. Gussow, Kahn Advertising 
Agency, the accounts of American Refining 
Co. and United Products, Inc. 

To: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., the Ameri- 
can Alligator Co. account to promote 
waterproof apparel. . . . Oakleigh R. French 
Agency, St. Louis, the Riverside Mfg. Co. 
account. . . . James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
Boston, the account of Cynthia Mills, that 
city. Gardner Advertising Co., the 
accounts of Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
Union Biscuit Co. . . . Byron G. Moon Co., 
Inc., the Electro-Technical Products Ac- 


and account executive. 


count to promote oiled silk fabrics. 


...and Buying Power 


32.8% of all Tennessee Automobiles Are Owned by People 
Who Live in the Nashville Market! 


The boys who balance the budgets 
and strain statistics tell us that 
automobile ownership is a pretty 
good index of ability to buy ad- 


vertised goods. 


Tennessee 
than: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Montana 


Buying power in Tennessee, if au- 


has more 


automohiles 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Utah 

Vermont 

West Virginia, 
or Wyoming 


tomobile ownership is any index, 
outranks twenty-four of the United 


States. 


Nashoille ese Banner 


Loening 


O other retail zone in the state can 

show this concentration of Tennessee 
automobile owners. Therefore, the best of 
Tennessee’s buying power must be concen- 
trated in the Nashville market also. 


These automobile owners are better than 
average potential customers, the people 
who are able to buy the bulk of the goods 
you have to sell. And we submit this con- 
centration of automobile ownership as evi- 
dence that you should concentrate your 
Tennessee advertising where the buying 
power is best—the Nashville Market. 


As to media, use the two newspapers 
that give your advertising complete cover- 
age of the market twenty-four hours a day. 

THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
: ouung > unday 


i 
THE ONLY MEASURABLE MEANS OF i REACHING THE NASHVILLE MARKET 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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Squibb ‘Teams-up Ads and Dealer 
Efforts in “Fight Acid” Campaign 
Ut fod SELLING DISPLAYS SAY ... 


/AMA 
BARGAIN 


A spread from the brochure shown to dealers illustrates the value of repetition by 
window posters, “pick up” baskets, mass counter displays, and reproductions of adver- 
tisements, all of which tie-in with and capitalize on the “Fight Acid” magazine campaign, 


Blending a national magazine and newspaper schedule with 


dealer education all along the line is Squibb’s formula for 


toothpaste sales. Related items move off shelves also, thanks 


to an intensive and extensive system of store displays. Gains 


run from 40% to 1,000%. 


BY ETNA 


HE current campaign of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, based on the 
theme, “Fight Acid When You 
Brush Your Teeth,” is about as 
perfect an example of coordination on 
all fronts as can be found in advertis- 
ing today. 
The Spring schedule—pages in na- 


[Typical of the mass 
window displays which 
Squibb obtained through- 
out the country is this in 
a Lane chain store of 
Knoxville, Tenn., during 
the Spring “concentration” 
drive. In addition to the 
16-foot street window, there 
were six smaller “spot” 
displays in strategic loca- 
tions inside the store—ade- 
quate representation surely. 
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M. KELLEY 


tional magazines with a circulation of 
18,000, and in This Week and The 
American Weekly, total circulation of 
12,000,000—has been “‘sold’”’ to deal- 
ers by the merchandising division of 
the Squibb organization, and to the 
public by many point-of-sale reminders. 
A slide film, ‘Help Yourself to Dental 


zi 


 weRecemmend 
ale 


Dollars,’ has been exhibited to more 
than 12,000 dealers and their sales- 
people in the 22 Squibb sales districts. 
Based on the ‘Fight Acid’’ theme it 
emphasizes the coverage attained by 
Squibb dentifrice advertising and offers 
helpful suggestions on display, the sell- 
ing of related items and other methods 
of increasing profits. 

That this high degree of coordina- 
tion pays is evident: Ten-day surveys 
among stores in the New England area 
have resulted in reports of as much as 
166% increase in sales of Squibb 
dental cream and a 75% increase in 
sales of related products displayed at 
points near the dental cream. 

The Squibb advertising campaign 
this year has consisted of full pages, 
each dominated by a photograph of a 
pretty girl smiling and showing her 
teeth. The principal headline in each 
instance has been “Fight Acid When 
You Brush Your Teeth.” Sub-heads 
have usually referred to “Drowsy 
Mouth.” Example: “It’s glorious 
when a ‘Drowsy Mouth’ wakes up!” 
Some of these advertisements have been 
reproduced as dealer showcards. The 
heads of three girls in the magazine 
advertisements have been grouped to- 
gether in a striking center panel used 
as the background of a window dis- 
play, at this writing to be seen in the 
windows of the Whelan and Pennsyl- 
vania chains of drugstores and in thou- 
sands of other retail outlets. 

To acquaint dealers with the current 
campaign, Squibb salesmen were pro- 
vided with a handsomely printed bro- 
chure, with ‘Fight Acid” written in 
big red script across the front cover 
illustration, the usual pretty girl with 
pearly teeth. Inside the book are re- 
productions of full-page advertisements 
in the Saturday Evening Post, a break- 
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America is transit conscious. Some 250 million dollars 
were spent by our country's transportation companies 
on maintenance and improvements in 1937 and ap- 
proximately the same amount will be expended during 
the current year. Capital expenditures will be devoted 
to the purchase of modernized surface cars, buses and 
other public conveyances. | 

Named in honor of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee of the Electrical Railway Companies of the 
United States, these cars are as up to date as tomor- 
row's streamlining. Incorporated in them are such new 
scientific features as distributed heat- 
ing, controlled ventilation, compressed 
air door closures, safety glass, and 
quiet operation. Their powerful motors 
provide swift, even acceleration and 
sustained speeds comparable to that 
of a fine motor car. 

With a background of such up-to- 


They Call This— Series P.C.C. 


the-minute modernity, car advertisements continue to 
be one of the five major media in the always progres- 
sive field of economic advertising. Appearing before 
the more than 35 million daily riders in the public 
carrier systems of America, car advertising enables 
Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies to present 
their sales messages to this vast, responsive audience 
in the tempo of the times; succinctly, repetitiously, 
colorfully, pictorially. 

Car Advertising's work is continuous, for each new, 
twenty-four-hour day presents an opportunity toremind 
reader-riders anew of many different 
goods andservices, to further strengthen 
consumer friendship and confidence. 

Measured by the yardstick of returns 
on your advertising dollar, there is no 
substitute for car advertising. Its cost 
is the lowest known to Advertisers and 
their Advertising Agencies. 


Advertising in Street Cars, Buses, Trackless Trolleys, Rapid Transit 
Lines and Suburban Railroads throughout all sales territories 


Street Railways Advertising Company 
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Headquarters—745 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-6700 
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down of the advertising circulation in 
the 12 publications on the Squibb 
schedule, with special reference to the 
12,000,000 ‘‘new families’’ reached by 
This Week and The American Weekly. 
Dealers are reminded that this is the 
“biggest audience in Squibb history.” 

The brochure also contains photo- 
graphic illustrations of the ‘'three- 
pretty-girls” window display and of an 
interior display of dental cream and 
related items. Drawings show smaller 
display aids in use: the “Pick-Up” bas- 
ket that creates impulse sales; the 
“Fight Acid’’ dental cream card to be 
placed behind a mass display for the 
counter; the mounted advertisement 
that stimulates reminder sales; and 
window posters of various sorts. 

(Some of the window stickers are 
specially treated so that they adhere 
readily to any clean, dry, smooth and 
hard substance—mirrors, glass, metal, 
tile, porcelain, smooth woodwork, etc. 

and may be easily detached without 
leaving a disfiguring mark on the sur- 
face from which they are removed; 
another advantage is that they may be 
removed from one surface and applied 
elsewhere. ) 


How to “Help Yourself” 


The final section of the salesman’s 
brochure recommends that the dealer 
do four things to get his ‘share of 
Squibb dental dollars’’: 

1. Cash in on the localized power 
of Squibb advertising—"Every worth 
while family in your own area gets one 
or more of the magazines or news- 
papers in which Squibb advertisements 
appear every month.” 

2. Make a Squibb window display 
to tie-in with the advertising campaign. 

3. Use interior displays that tie-in 
with the “Fight Acid” campaign. 

4. Have salespeople recommend 
not only Squibb dental cream but asso- 
ciated products. 

The film, “Help Yourself to Dental 
Dollars,” puts across the same points 
touched upon in the salesman’s bro- 
chure, but more dramatically and in 
greater detail. One of the first slides 
shows a crowd of 60,000 people at a 
football game. Through synchronized 
sound effects, the dealer viewing the 
film is reminded that more than six 
million people will buy Squibb dental 
cream this year at 33 cents a tube— 
“What share of this business will be 
yours?” 

Reproductions of magazine advertis- 
ing copy are shown on the screen, as 
are the various types of display, both 
interior and exterior, A man and 
woman are seen gazing at the ‘“Three- 
Pippins-in-a-row” window, and their 
supposed conversation is recorded: A 
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Smiling girls, who 


appear in all the 
ads (prepared by 
Geyer, Cornell & 


Newell, N. Y.) are 
featured inthe 
larger-than-life win- 
dow poster, above. 
(Below) A mounted 
ad, one of the series 
which in tests 
helped to push 
toothpaste sales up 
to an average of 
200%, with increases 
on every associated 
item in every store. 
Squibb promotion 
constantly seeks to 
tie in the ad theme 
at the point of sale. 


Smiles sparkle when you wake a Drowsy Meath 
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WHEN YOU BRUSH JOUR TEETH 


SQUIBB 


? 
Dental Cream 


discussion dealing with their having 
seen the three Squibb girls in magazine 
advertising. Interior displays are also 
shown, with customers fingering and 
buying products massed about the 
cards. An interesting bit of the film 
is a display of the wrong type, the too 
perfect, geometric arrangement that 
customers hesitate to disturb. 

The film also includes a ‘good sales- 
manship” scene, with a drugstore clerk 
suggesting related items to a customer 
and recommending Squibb when no 
brand was specified. At the end there 
is a recapitulation, a summary of the 
main points brought out in the film, 
with plenty of emphasis on the ‘Fight 
Acid” theme. 

“Help Yourself to Dental Dollars” 
is shown to groups of dealers and their 
sales staffs and has met a particularly 
good response from chain store workers 
just before “concentration” drives, 
those periods when drugstores direct 
all their merchandising effort toward 
selling Squibb products. 


ee 
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SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 


During “concentration” drives, mem- 
bers of the drugstore’s sales staff are 
urged to use personal salesmanship to 
increase sales of Squibb products and 
to wear buttons furnished by the manu- 
facturer, with the words “Fight Acid”’ 
in red letters on a white background. 

To tie in with the national advertis- 
ing campaign, eight special electros are 
available to dealers for their own news- 
paper or handbill advertising. These 
are blocks, one column wide, with an 
illustration of the product, the price 
and the words, “Fight Acid when you 
brush your teeth.’’ 


What Do Customers Say? 


In the recent testing period in New 
England, store employes were asked 
not only to keep a record of additional 
Squibb sales, but to watch customers’ 
reactions to the “Fight Acid’’ and re- 
port their comments. While many of 
the reports were couched in unoriginal 
terms, all were favorable—some to a 
marked degree; and a few were inter- 
esting. One report read: “I find al- 
most everyone is ‘acid-minded,’ but the 
continued reminders help.” Another: 
“I didn’t believe so much related mer- 
chandise could be sold.” 

The efficiency of the merchandising 
policy of the Squibb organization is 
the result of careful planning and co- 
ordination all along the line. The 
company’s policy of generosity in pro- 
viding dealer helps is undoubtedly a 
factor in the good will evinced by 
retailers toward Squibb products. As 
Clyde Eddy, manager of Squibb’s mer- 
chandising division, explained to SM: 
“The only way to obtain full value 
from advertising dollars, I believe, is 
to pair them with merchandising dol- 
lars. Remind the customer of the 
product she has seen advertised when 
she is in the store and able to buy, and 
you will make two sales bloom where 
there was only one before.’’ 
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Scheduled Appointments Insure 


Maximum in Convention Contacts 


VERY participant in a business 
convention knows that much 
time is lost needlessly in mak- 
ing, keeping and prolonging 

appointments. Each convention visitor 
has certain people with whom he 
wishes to confer, but through careless 
budgeting of time he frequently misses 
important engagements. 

The Automotive Electric Association 
at its second annual international dis- 
tributors’ conference, held in Detroit, 
inaugurated what is believed to be the 
first system of planned appointments. 
Members were relieved of details of 
appointment making, waiting time was 
cut to practically nothing, and they met 
exactly those they desired to meet. 

Manufacturers maintained office 
hours in their convention quarters and 
were called on by distributors at desig- 
nated times. Products, advertising and 
sales helps were thus shown and ex- 
plained most effectively. 

The Association, of which A. R. 
Sandt is executive secretary, made 800 
appointments between 85 distributors 
and 19 manufacturers. Five weeks 
prior to the convention’s opening date 
Mr. Sandt’s office mailed to distributors 
a form letter explaining the facts about 
the convention and the appointment 
system. It asked the distributor to fill 
in a Personal Conference Request giv- 
ing names of company executives and 
the dates on which they would ar- 
rive and depart. This form also listed 
the names of manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors were asked to check those 
companies with which they sought ap- 
pointments. 

The notice to distributors also built 
up enthusiasm for the convention and 
included a complete program for the 
week. It was specifically understood 
that no personal conferences would be 
scheduled for any distributor during a 
time when he should be attending a 
manufacturer’s conference for all dis- 
tributors. The first announcement was 
followed by a final notice sent out 
about one week prior to opening date. 

Similarly, manufacturers filed with 
Mr. Sandt’s office a list of the dis- 
tributors whom they wished to meet. 
Data from manufacturers included the 
time their various executives planned 
to arrive and depart and the hours they 
wished to devote to personal confer- 
ences. 

A Personal Conference Schedule was 
then made out for each day of the con- 
vention, listing time by quarter hours 
and the names of all manufacturers, 
writing in the time of any manu- 
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facturers’ meetings and names of dis- 
tributors already booked for appoint- 
ments. As additional appointment 
requests were received, these were 
made to the best advantage. This 
served as a master sheet from which 
appointment schedules were made out 
for each distributor's representative and 
for each manufacturer's representative. 

A manufacturer’s representative 
picked up his schedule at the beginning 
of each morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning so that appointments could be 
changed at the last minute. Data con- 
sisted of the name of the distributor’s 
firm, the name of the individual sched- 
uled for the appointment, the city 
represented. There was also space for 
checking whether the person was 
present for the appointment or absent. 

A main advantage of the system was 
that the time of each appointment was 
necessarily limited, which kept most 
interviews more strictly to business, be- 
cause each person knew another ap- 
pointment was scheduled within a 
given time. 


Pri Ol Os | Ale 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

‘ SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


A *300,000,000 


SUMMER BONUS 


Wichigan’s lakes and scenic beauty 
tract millions of summer residents, 


business. 


The eight Booth-Michigan Newspapers, 
300,600 
and 
economical coverage of this active summer 
Write I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd 
435 


with total 
copies 


circulation of 
unusually complete 


daily 
provide 


market. 
Street, New York, or John E. Lutz, 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


at- GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
and 
give advertisers over $300,000,000 in extra 


FLINT JOURNAL 

SAGINAW NEWS 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 
BAY CITY TIMES 
MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
ANN ARBOR NEWS 


BOOTH 


IN KALAMAZOO 
IT'S THE GAZETTE 
Circulation 29,477 
Trading Zone 
Population 153,359 


MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS 


Visiting vacationists spend over $300,000,000 in 


Michigan every summer. 
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Production of Value 


Ten days ago executives of General 
Motors Corp. received copies of the June 
issue of Mill & Factory, a Conover-Mast 
publication. There would seem to be 
nothing extraordinary in this. Many thou- 
sands of industrial executives, including 
General Motors’, have received, read, and 
largely been guided by, Mill & Factory for 
more than 11 years. 

There were, however, a lot of things 
extraordinary about this issue. In over-all 
size, for example, it was 600 pages—not 
including a half-dozen large folded-in engi- 
neering charts, in blueprint form. If the 
executives had counted they would have 
found nearly 350 pages of advertising, 
bought by some 308 advertisers. They 
would have seen an editorial folio of 262 
pages—probably the largest any industrial 
magazine has ever had. 

But these things—interesting enough in 
these days when advertisers and publishers 
are watching their pennies—were merely 
incidental to what was said and shown be- 
tween the covers 

The issue was called “A Case Study in 
the Production of Value.”’ It was devoted 
specifically to the “production of value’ by 
General Motors. In the process it became 
a most illuminating presentation of that 
corporation’s economic and social services. 

More important, it is being recognized 
already—by industrial executives, editors, 
educators and others—as perhaps the most 
penetrating and persuasive “defense” of 
“The American Economy” since Karl Marx 
first began taking shots at the “profit” way 
of doing things nearly a century ago. 

Although profit may have started—and 
still starts—the productive ball rolling, 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor of Mill & Fac- 
tory, emphasizes in his introduction, the 
result is increased value for all concerned. 

“Industrial production,” Mr. Barclay ex- 
plains, “is more properly described as a 
‘value system’ than as a ‘profit system,’ be- 
cause the production of value is a constant 
and the accrual of profit is a variable— 
which may or may not occur.” Also, in the 
present industrial system, “value must in- 
evitably be produced before profit can 
occur, and there are already adequate social 
controls over profits to assure their social 
ee 

“Most of the value added by manufac- 
ture circulates to the many elements of 
society as an extra-dividend from free 
enterprise. . . . In addition to the material 
products and the occasional profits of indus- 
try, there is created a wide variety of im- 
portant and significant social products 
which exert a far-reaching influence and 
inevitably assure the most widespread dis- 
tribution of economic benefits from indus- 
trial production.” 

As the study develops it proves that 
“even in a Utopian society the annual pur- 
chasing power of the masses can never be 
higher than the total amount of value 
which they create. 

“In American industry today 
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workers 


receive 84% of the total income of manu- 
facturing as their salaries and wages. The 
remaining 16% is divided between taxes, 
dividends, interest on borrowed money, de- 
preciation on buildings and equipment and 
savings, which are necessary insurance of 
future protection. 

“The 84% received by employes can be 
increased by increasing total annual pro- 
duction, and thus increasing the total 
amount to be divided. The problem facing 
America today is that of cooperating to 
find more ways to produce more, not less 

to create more jobs, not less, and to add 
new products, new jobs, better values to 
American life.” 


ing. lighting, sanitation, safety, etc. It not 
only simplifies complex operations, but 
creates more skillful workers. It helps to 
provide better education, more leisure, more 
recreation for workers; more congenial oc- 
cupations for aged workers, and tends to 
eliminate child labor. 

The June issue of the Aslantic Monthly 
carries an article by Mr. Barclay, on “The 
Production of Value.” It describes the de- 
velopment of the issue by the Mil] & 
Factory staff, in consultation with scores of 
engineers and economists, and with the 
cooperation of several hundred industrial 
concerns and groups. “Data from more 
than a hundred thousand sources were in- 
vestigated, collected and compared.” 

This article is devoted primarily to what 
the factory worker gets from modern pro- 
duction. 

“Today,” Mr. Barclay writes, ‘Genera) 
Motors uses more than 3,000 different kinds 
of machines which did not exist before 
1908, when the business was founded. 
These machines are social products in that 
they have escaped the circumstances and 
purposes of their origin and have traveled 
far, both in geography and in variety of 
application.” Thus, a workman skilled in 
their use “has a broad market for his time.” 

Mill & Factory will be remembered for 


Reading in the usual order, the men are B. C. Forbes, publisher, Forbes Magazine; 
W. F. Knudsen, president, General Motors Corp., and Mr. Barclay. 


A two-page chart summarizes the “‘social 
dividends from modern production’ —scien- 
tific dividends, small business dividends, 
government's, farm and consumer dividends. 
More numerous than to all the others com- 
bined, the chart reveals, are modern pro- 
duction’s dividends to labor. This sum- 
mary, and the elaboration and explanation 
of its factors throughout the book, refutes 
the “assumption that society is made up of 
two basic and controlling elements of 
capital and labor,” and that they are neces- 
sarily opposed to one another. 

A few of the scores of dividends of labor 
from modern production included are: “It 
creates more kinds of work for workers to 
do; produces higher money wages; creates 
new tools and machinery for workers to 
use, less waste of workers’ time and 
strength, and their easier adaptability to 
many kinds of work.” 

Providing more tools and machinery for 
workers to use, it enables, and requires, 
them to produce more. But at the same 
time it makes possible shorter working 
hours, better working conditions—in heat- 


its “Ford Production Methods” issue of 
January, 1936. Mr. Barclay will be remem- 
bered for his work on this and for his 
“True Story of Weirton” in Mill & Factory 
last Winter. 

This issue, however, probably will be 
even more widely read. Surely, it is being 
more widely and thoroughly circulated. 
Complete copies of the issue have been sent 
to several hundred editors and industrial 
leaders. Scores of thousands of reprints of 
the Atlantic Monthly article are being dis- 
tributed. Atlantic Monthly also is reprint- 
ing a special treatment by Mr. Barclay of 
the labor section of the book, which will 
be sold on newsstands, with Aflantic 
Monthly's cover, for 25 cents. (Price of 
the June issue of Mill & Factory is $3.) 
Then, later this month, Atlantic Monthly 
Co., Boston, will re-publish Mill & Fac- 
tory's “Production of Value” issue as “The 
American Economy,” by Hartley W. Bar- 
clay. 

This will not: be all. . . . An industria] 
movie will be based on it. . . . Magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers are beginning to 
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discover it and say a lot about it. ... 
We should not wonder if General Motors, 
when they have recovered from their sur- 
prise at all the things Mill & Factory has 
found out about them, may do some talking 
yn their own, 


Harper’s Bazaar Blueprints 
a Fall Promotion Plan 


To advertising agencies and manufac- 
turers Harper's Bazaar has sent its latest 
promotion brain child, a blueprint of the 
“ideal specifications for volume business on 
college clothes this Fall.’’ Harper's Bazaar’ s 
plan is to publish on August 1 a separate 
magazine, entitled “College Bazaar,” cata- 
loging college fashions, which will be 
mailed direct to college girls throughout 
the country. ~ 

This special note was attached to the 
blueprint: “If you follow the arrows around 
the blueprint plan, you come out at the 
end several elevations ahead of last year 
with a tremendous circulation among col- 
lege girls and a country-wide distribution 
in leading stores.”” The arrows on the blue- 
print lead from A.—‘You advertise in the 
August issue of Harpers Bazaar’—to B.— 
“Your product appears editorially in ‘Col- 
lege Bazaar’’’—to C—‘College girls from 
coast to coast read ‘College Bazaar’ ”"— 
through D.—'‘Key stores coast to coast 
merchandise ‘College Bazaar.’ ’ 


Hotel W orld-Review’ s 
Travel Contest 


The Hotel World-Review is currently 
running a contest among hotel executives 
and hotel employes to crystallize the grow- 
ing enthusiasm for travel promotion in the 
United States. The prize will go to the 
person who writes the best essay of not 
more than 1,000 words on “What Hotels 


Can Do to Bring Travelers to Their 
States.” 

To promote the contest, Hotel World- 
Review with the cooperation of the Na- 


tional Trailways System and other travel 
groups, has helped inaugurate a Motorcade 
which will start at the New York World’s 
Fair and will terminate at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Francisco. 

The writer of the best paper will visit 
the three great cities of the world and 
will report back to the Hotel World- 
Review the prospects for travel in 1939-40 
to this country and will give special atten- 
tion to methods whereby American hotel 
men can cash in on this travel. 


New Book of New Books 


The first issue of a new magazine ie- 
viewing and featuring new books of all 
publishers went on sale May 26. Entitled 
New Books, the magazine is published by 
New Books, Inc., an affiliate of Harlan 
Logan Associates, Inc., publishers of 
Scribner's magazine. The new publication 
is sold in quantity to bookdealers for con- 
trolled distribution among their customers, 
the dealer’s name appearing on the front 
cover of the magazine. 

Former book editor of Scribner's, Kathar- 
ine Gauss, is editor of New Books, and 
Arnold Perl is business manager. 


Farmers and Business Men 

Successful Farming, in order to stir up 
reader interest in its new editorial feature, 
“The Farmer Speaks,”* recently sent a let- 
ter to a chosen list of agency and adver- 
tising executives; describing the feature and 
asking them how they thought farmers had 
answered the question: 
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WOODSTOCK, VA. 


—typical of the 16,000 small towns where 
550,000 families read GRIT every week 


1 a 


Picture a town of 345 
families where three deal- 
ers sold 186 new cars last 
year, where people bought 
over 100 electric refrig- 
erators and more than 150 
radios in 1937. That's 
Woodstock! 


CASEY -JONES OVERALL FACTORY 


A large overall factory and a 
creamery provide employment 
for Woodstock's workers. 
Steady, work, regular pay... 
no wonder people in this town 
can support stores like this one 
. . . and have money to buy 


YOUR products! 


WENDER’S DEPT. STORE 


Woodstock is one of 16,000 thriving, able-to-buy small 
towns where GRIT is read each week. In Woodstock 
there are 345 families ... 100 read GRIT. 


Your business in small towns will be better when you put 
GRIT on your list. GRIT sells goods in small towns. 
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WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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Asoy Hill o-daas 


New officers of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association are, left to right: 


Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, treasurer; John D. Ewing, Shreveport Times, 
president; Cranston Williams, Chattanooga, secretary-manager, and Ted Dealey, Dallas 
News-Journal, chairman of the board. 


“Assuming you had your choice of 
Roosevelt, Wallace, or a Republican 
for president in 1940, for whom would 
you vote?” 

It is interesting to note how close the 
opinions ventured by the business men came 
to the actual fact of the farmers vote: 


Business Men Farmers’ 


“Estimated” "V oted”’ 
eee errr 40 50 
Republican candidate. 43 42 
Wallace ... wie 17 8 
Reviewed in April 1 SM. 


Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Back Sectional Ad Bureau 


At an executive session of the 36th 
Annual Convention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., on May 31, the association 


adopted a proposal to establish a southern 
advertising bureau designed to recover 
“lost’’ advertising linage. The bureau would 
entail subscription of at least $60,000 a 
year for three years to finance its operations. 
The SNPA also resolved to support the 
“united front’” campaign of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 
“Pictures” in Post-Dispatch 
Following the lead of the picture maga- 
zines, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has 
added a 20-page picture section to its Sun- 
day edition. The new section, entitled 
“Pictures,” is printed in rotogravure and 
was launched with the May 22 issue. 
Keynote of the section is the “‘stories 
in pictures” idea: Photographs, drawings, 
and four-color subjects will suggest plots 
and carry narratives with a minimum of 
caption material. 


of going to press. 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important June and July conventions was compiled 
for SM and for “Domestic Commerce,” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of the 
Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Name of Association Convention City Date 
June 
American Management Assn. .............---0-: New York, N. Y. 4 
American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Assn. ........... Hot Springs, Va. 13-16 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers sich ss Gd a ataes diay al x iat abe dae beeen Shane a ecatara ae Hot Springs, Va. 20-22 
American Society for Testing Materials cpanel Atlantic City, N. J. 27-Jy.1 
American Statistical Assn. ............ pekwetle Ottawa, Ont. 29-30 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America........ Cincinnati, O. 24 
Institute of Cooking & Heating Appliance Mfrs...Cincinnati, O. 8-10 
Institute of Radio Engineers ..................-- New York, N. Y. 20-22 
National Assn. of Direct Selling Companies...... Lake Wawasee. Ind. 1-4 
National Assn. of Leather Glove Mfrs............. Gloversville, N. Y. * 
National Confectioners Assn. of U. S............. New York, N. Y. 6-10 
National Retail Liquor Package Stores........... Boston, Mass. 5-7 


National Warm Air Heating & Air Conditioning 


DL, <stuadéuhinthuhvenwubamnomnd Gis dace Milwaukee, Wis. 13-15 
Oyster Growers & Dealers Assn. of a Aapmee Providence, R. I. 7-9 
Plain Washer Mfrs. Assn..............0.02eeeeeee Philadelphia, Pa. wa 

uly 
National Cooperative Council .......... ss eeeeee-Moscow, Idaho 11-16 
National Retail Hardware Assn.................-- French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 11-14 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers Assn........... New York, N. Y. 18 


* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk 
in the months columns indicates that the exact date was not known at the time 
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Network Billings Rise 


Advertisers’ expenditures during May for 
time on the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
two networks were up 7.1% over May of 
1937, NBC’s billings for last month having 
reached a record high of $3,442,280. Cumu- 
lative billings for the first five months of 
1938 totaled $17,851,185, up 5.3% over 
the same period of last year. 

Although Columbia Broadcasting Co.’s 
May billings were down to $2,442,283, or 
46% lower than May of last year, the 
cumulative billings for the first five months 
of this year were 9.2% above those of the 
same period in 1937, having risen to 
$13,461,000. 


Media Personnel 


Harry Mack, resigned as manager of 
WOR, Newark studios, has been replaced 
by Charles Godwin of the New York staff 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., N. Y., re- 
cently appointed R. O. Eastman director of 
editorial research among readers of the 25 
McGraw-Hill publications to determine 
their interest and requirements. Mr. East- 
man, who formerly conducted his private 
professional research office, made one of 
the first surveys of industrial buying prac- 
tices and one of the first studies of maga- 
zine duplication. 

Willard T. Chevalier, vice-president and 
publisher of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.’s construction and mining papers, has 
been named vice-president and publisher of 
Business Week, succeeding Glenn Griswold, 
who has resigned to engage in the private 
practice of public relations. 

H. W. Clarke has been appointed vice- 
president and publisher of Engineering 
News-Record, Construction Methods and 
Equipment, Coal Age, Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal, and E. & M. J. Metal and 
Mineral Markets, succeeding Col. Chevalier. 

F. H. Johnson, who has been New Eng- 
land representative of Business Week for 
the past three years, succeeds Mr. Clarke as 
regional vice-president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Atlantic district sales territory. A. 
B. Wheeler, who has been manager of 
McGraw-Hill’s eastern district sales terri- 
tory, has been made regional vice-president 
in charge of that district. 

M. E. (Pete) Herring, former publishing 
director of Radio Retailing and, later, Elec- 
tronics, has joined Radio Today as vice- 
president and sales manager, Chicago. . . . 

Pat J. Sullivan, formerly of Ryan & Sul- 
livan, has rejoined Wallace & Associates, 
Inc., publishers’ retail advertising repre- 
sentatives, as sales manager. 


Media Notes 


American Mercury during the first five 
months of 1938 had a larger subscription 
than in anv similar period in the life of the 
publication. . . . Advertising dollar volume 
of Liquor Store and Dispenser, N. Y., in- 
creased 20% in the first five months of this 
year over the level of the same period of 
1937. . . . Railway Age carries in its cur- 
rent issue an article showing approximately 
how the $3,500,000,000 disbursed by 
railways in 1937 was distributed in pay- 
ment of wages and taxes and in the 
purchase of equipment, materials and fuel. 

Despite an increase from two to three 
cents per daily copy in New York, circula- 
tion of the New York Times reached a 
new high in May. Weekday circulation of 
the Times is 510,584: Sunday, 772,103. 

The Boston Post and the Syracuse Post- 
Standard have appointed Wallace & Associ- 
ates, Inc.. N. Y., as their retail advertising 
representatives. 
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THE COMMITTEE WAS 


FLABBERGASTED 
oe ALL THE MEETINGS 


STARTED ON TIME! 


. . . thanks to the broadcasting hook-up—covering 
all public rooms of the “convention ship.”’ 


A Furness floating convention moves like clock-work! Aboard the 
“Monarch” or “Queen” every member of your entire group may be 
easily and quickly located and assembled for business sessions . . . 
with meeting rooms for 50 or 700! 


You can count on 100% attendance, too. The men—and their wives 

-won’t want to miss Bermuda, and Furness! Business is more effici- 
ent, play is more fun on these great luxury liners. Besides the 
splendid convention facilities and uncrowded space—there is the 
unique Furness luxury of a private bath with every room, a feature 
that saves the Committee any headaches in assigning quarters; while 
the huge Sports Deck, tiled swimming pools, cocktail bars and gay 
“night clubs” give members and their families real resort life 
between conferences. 


In Bermuda. the swimming, golf, fishing, sailing—-add more enjoy- 
ment, more enthusiasm . . . and a new sparkle to “field day™! 
Why not make sure your con- 
vention will be the success you 
want it to be? Allow us to help 
you! 


For further information write now 
to the Convention Department, 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall St.. New York, or 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


FURNESS Leads the Way to 


A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 
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91% GAIN 


in building 


Construction 
* FOR YEAR 1937 


94,781,087 


* For Year 1936—$2,503,800 


of this amount $3,497,837 was spent 
for industrial and retail business build- 
ings, $1,283,250 for private dwellings. 
Authority Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


COVER THE ALERT, FREE 
SPENDING AKRON MARKET 


at one economical cost by placing your 
advertising in the 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


LIKE A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
FROM A MUTUAL FRIEND 


That's the effect of a Redi- 
point when sent to preferred 
prospects prior to your sales- 
man’s call. A cordial wel- 
come and pleasant interview 
often follow. 


Reception room delay, 
“sparring” for a hearing, 
is minimized. This saving 
in time more than pays 
for the small cost. 


During the twenty a ded 
years we have made Feeds 
Redipoints, many Lead! 


shrewd advertisers 
have proved the 
effectiveness of this 


business builder. Sy 


Write us for a 
REDIPOINT promotion L 
plan for your business. Automatic 
Pushback 
BROWN & BIGELOW Saves Lead 


Remembrance Advertising and 
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Five Major Sales Problems Which 


Premiums Help to Solve 


(Continued from page 28) 


for the success of the campaign. The 
limit on dealer compensation is where 
it detracts too much from the bargain 
offered in the combination, which is 
the chief reliance. 

The premium offer used to meet 
competitive attacks must be one that 
can be launched almost immediately. 
One rarely knows what a competitor 
is going to do until the doing is under 
way. Hence some form of a direct 
premium offer must be used, but one 
of a different type from that of the 
competitor if he uses premiums in any 
form. 


Arms for a Counter-Attack 


The roasters of a nationally adver- 


| tised brand of coffee launched a pub- 


licity campaign in the Middle West. 
A local wholesale grocer whose lead- 
ing brand suffered, countered by pack- 
ing a safe-edge tumbler of attractive 
design in each pound can of his cof- 
fee, and advertised the offer through- 
out his territory, backed by window 
and counter displays. In a short time 
he was buying tumblers in carload lots 
and his sales jumped to an all-time 
high. 

The position of a nationally adver- 
tised gelatin dessert was challenged by 
a new competitor who launched a 
heavy advertising campaign. The 
counter attack consisted of taking the 
housewife out of the gelatin dessert 
market for six times as long as usual 
by inducing her to buy six packages 
instead of one on the theory that 
while she was using the six she would 
be immune from competitive sales ap- 
peal. The offer was of four individual 
aluminum jelly molds with a purchase 
of six packages, and many millions of 
jelly molds, and half again as many 
packages of the product moved into 
the nation’s kitchens, and the force of 
the competitive campaign was dissi- 
pated. 

A manufacturer of a maple-flavored 


\syrup nullified a competitive attack by 


offering premiums to dealers with the 
purchase of from two to ten cases of 
the product. Then to win the jobbers’ 
cooperation, it was made a condition 
that the grocer must order his premium 
within 60 days from the date of his 
purchase from his jobber, and to 
prove he was entitled to the premium 
he had to submit his jobber’s receipted 
bill covering that purchase, which 
when checked was to be returned to 


him for his files. The manufacturer 
told every jobber about the offer and 
every jobber’s salesman went out under 
instructions to see that every customer 
of his took at least two cases of the 
syrup. 

Unless competitors invade the mar- 
ket with a vastly superior product, 
most sluggishness in sales of estab- 
lished brands is due to a lessening in 
the sales effort put behind them. The 
only remedy is to re-apply the promo- 
tional effort. 


=> A prominent manufacturer of a 


granulated soap product gained na- 
tional distribution through a direct 
premium offer, and felt secure. While 
resting on his oars his three large com- 
petitors preempted all of the available 
air time on the three major networks 
and fortified themselves with premium 
offers every now and then. The only 
course open was a return to an even 
more attractive premium offer—a qual- 
ity dish towel in an envelope, placed 
inside of each carton—and under this 
spur sales are racing back to the old 
high mark. 


Shot in the Arm for Sales 


Another manufacturer of products 
used in the kitchen saw, as a result of 
depression conditions, dealer orders 
dropping to half their usual size—ten 
cases instead of 20. A fine electric 
store clock was offered with each order 
back to the 20-case quantity, and 60,- 
000 old-time orders came in, increasing 
current sales by 600,000 cases. 

A flour miller saw sales in the 
larger size sacks declining. By pack- 
ing heat-resisting custard cups in those 
sacks, the number of cups depending 
on the size of the sacks, he brought 
sales back—and to a new high. 

A laundry specializing in wet wash 
work found business declining and 
offered silverware at a special price to 
customers when their work amounted 
to $5, and the total price paid for the 
silverware was refunded when a cer- 
tain larger aggregate was reached. 
As a result that laundry was soon doing 
capacity business. 

Merchandise that is not bought 
must be sold. Even that which is 
bought owes its presence in the store 
to earlier selling. The place where 
that begins is with the manufacturer's 
own sales organization. If it is felt 
that those men are not doing their 
best, if they have not placed the line 
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with every desirable jobber and kept 
the goods moving through those job- 
bers, then in all probability a prize 
contest among the salesmen is the in- 
dicated solution. 
' In such cases each man should com- 
nae pete against his own record if the line 
is already on the market, or against 
an easy-to-make quota if it is a new 
line or product, with extra credits for 
degrees of excess sales above the quota. 
It is fatal to most contests if the prizes 
are given for the largest volume of 
sales. That favors the men with the 
best territory, and discourages the 
others before the start. 

The next step for increased sales 
power is among the jobbers’ salesmen. 
There the premiums are given on a 
sales volume basis, so much per ship- 
ping unit being the usual basis. Al- 
ways use merchandise premiums— 
never cash—as jobbers resent, and 
properly so, such attempts to buy 
their men’s time. Even with premi- 
ums, the jobbers’ consent to the mak- 
ing of the offer must first be had. It 
is usually given. 

The next and last step before the 
goods reach the consumer is in the 
retail store. Here premiums to deal- 
ers and their clerks have played a most 
important part. Those given with 
certain sized orders are for the dealer, 
while where coupons are packed in the 
cases, wise dealers permit their clerks 
to have them. The coupon plan is 
used to induce dealers to stock an en- 
tire “family” of products. 

These three classes of stimulated 
selling activity have grown tremen- 
dously in the past four years. Low 
cost ratio to sales has been a contribu- 
ting factor, ranging from 14 of 1% 
to 114 or 2% of manufacturer's sell- 
ing price. 


Neville Miller Heads National 


Association of Broadcasters 

Neville Miller, assistant to the president 
of Princeton University, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, at a meeting of the board of that 
organization in Washington last week. His 
term of office will begin on July 15. 

Mr. Miller will succeed Mark Ethridge, 
station WHAS, Louisville, general manager 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times, who has been serving N.A.B. with- 

' out compensation since its reorganization 
eatly this year. 

The Broadcasters are meeting in Wash- 
ington this week to discuss association mat- 
ters and to appear before the Federal 
Communications Commission for a hearing 
on a proposed extension franchise from six 
months, as is now the case, to three years 

* A large percentage of the 440 N.A.B. mem- 
ber stations are represented. 


Carl F. Strodel has been appointed gen. 
5s. m., appliance division of Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, succeeding H. 
D. Laidley, who resigned to join Standard 
Electric Mfg. Co., Toledo. 
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CHICAGO'S 
DEARBORN AT JACKSON BLVD. 


Only half a block from State Street shopping 
center -directly across from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
access to all railroad stations and wholesale mar- 
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One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS iN 

The Marshall Field Estate has spared no expense N 

in transforming the Great Northern into NY 

Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely NS 
modernized, redecorated and refur- N 
nished...featuring every fine ser- N N 

vice and facility. iN 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


This Firm Cashes-in on Hard 
Times by Straight Thinking 

The old proverb about every cloud’s 
silver lining is as true in the current re- 
cession as it was in the late depression. 
Businesses that were launched or greatly 
expanded within the last few years are 
noteworthy. They are particularly conspic- 
uous because, when others hugged the 
shore, their management cracked on all sail 
and rode successfully through rough waters. 

One of the best recent explanations of 
the wisdom of courageous action in the 
doldrums is the following letter. It was 
sent by Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago 
marketing management, public relations 
and advertising consultants, to manufac- 
turers within a day's journey of the 
Evans’ office. Incidentally, besides pro- 
ducing a lot of replies and new business, 
it won this month's Round Table first prize. 

“The question is being asked on all 
sides, ‘What can be done to promote sales 
in face of the current recession?’ 

“In this connection, the experience of 
one of our oldest clients is very interesting. 
This company is a large manufacturer of 
products that may be classed as capital 
goods. Facing a serious slump in sales, we 
recommend a very different type of sales 
approach than had been used in the past. 
The plan was instituted early this year. 

“Today their sales force is operating at 
the highest point of effectiveness and en- 
thusiasm that has ever been reached. Not 
only are they making definite sales that 
would not have been possible without the 
methods used, but a tremendous back-log 
is being built up that will give them an 
enormous competitive advantage as soon as 
a turn for the better becomes evident. 


Round Table Winners 
for May 


M. J. Evans 
Evans Associates, Ine. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. M. Coins 
Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Wittiam H. Corwin 
The Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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They are literally blasting their way into 
the good will of prospects that they have 
been totally unable to reach previously. 
The results being attained are so far-reach- 
ing and fundamental and their influence 
should be felt for many years. 

“We frequently fail to realize that a 
recession in business presents a real op- 
portunity to any sales force to step ahead 
of competition and create a new acceptance 
for their products. It may not be a time 
for increased advertising expenditures; but 
definite results in improved operating 
methods can be achieved that would be 
impossible when salesmen, distributors and 
dealers are extremely busy. 

“May we have the pleasure of describ- 
ing to you the methods we are using? We 
feel confident that you will find them in- 
teresting whether or not there is an imme- 
diate application for our services.” 


Easy Friendliness Is One 
Way to Win Back Ex-Patrons 


A customer who changes into an ex- 
customer is generally nursing a grouch, he 
has been pulled away from you by a rival, 
or sheer laziness is holding back his repeat 
orders. In any of these situations what he 
needs is a generous helping of friendliness 
and a reminder of former harmony to take 
that “ex-” from in front of his name. 

Each of these requirements is admirably 
met by John M. Palmer, s.m. of Lee Clay 
Products Co., Clearfield, Ky., in the epistle 
below. Of course, the subject is a perennial 
one to all sales managers. Hence, even a 
slightly different twist is always welcome. 

“Do you remember, Bill, when you were 
back in high school and there was one 
particular Miss in your class who you 
thought was just about right? You used to 
walk home from school with her and take 
her around to the neighborhood parties. 
Everything seemed rosy. 

“And then, perhaps, it gradually began 
to dawn on you that some other boy was 
beating your time . . . cutting in on you. 
It sort of took the joy out of life, didn’t it? 
But I'll bet you just dug in and showed the 
young lady that you had a few good points 
that her other suitor couldn’t match. 

“That is the fix we find ourselves in re- 
lative to your pipe business. We have al- 
ways valued your orders, Bill, and it hurts 
to have you pass us up. 

“Following his visit with you last week, 
Boyd wrote that you have promised to send 
us your next order. That's fine! And you 
may be sure that when it arrives, it will 
find each one of us right up on his toes to 
give you the best we have. We want to 
make you so pleased that your next order 
will come our way, too.” 


That Il] Wind Blows Good to Those with 
Stout Hearts—Writing to Inactive Ac- 
‘counts—How to Collect Pesky Little Bills 


Variation on an Old Theme: 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Mail order copy has been screaming 
“guaranteed,” “money back” and ‘“‘free 
trial offer” for so long and so shrilly that 
the terms have lost their pristine punch. 
Restating them in another way may catch a 
reader's attention, whereas merely the same 
repetition wouldn't pull him into your story. 

H. F. Baer, president of A. S. Aloe Co., 
St. Louis maker of medical supplies and 
equipment, knows that if his salesmen can 
get a prospect to ask for a demonstration 
they can close 50% of them. A series of 
letters was designed to bring in such re- 
quests and clear the salesman’s way. To 
quote from the last of the series of seven: 

“Look at our Short Wave trial offer this 
way, Doctor. 

“Suppose the representative of a_thor- 
oughly reliable, financially responsible in- 
vestment house sat at your desk and said: 

“I think the market is going up. There- 
fore, I'm willing to sell you a sound bond 
which you can hold for 30 days. At the 
end of that time, if it has appreciated in 
value, you can pay it in ten monthly pay- 
ments. If it goes down, you can return it 
and we'll refund the initial payment you 
make.’ 

“You'd accept such an offer without hesi- 
tation. The only question would be the re- 
liability of the company making it. And we 
are reliable. 

“That, in effect, is the offer we're making 
you on the Aloe Short Wave Diatherm. 
about which we have been writing you 
secently. . . .” 


* * * 


Accounts of only a few dollars are de- 
cidedly a nuisance to collect. A lawsuit 
is out of the auestion, and even several re- 
minder letters are too expensive for the 
amount involved. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia publishers, have found the fol- 
lowing brings in a large number of small 
accounts outstanding: 

“Have you ever been faced with a very 
puzzling situation—while the only person 
who could solve the mystery for you pre- 
serves a baffling and inpenetrable silence? 

“If you have, you will realize just how 
we are placed over the $5 still outstanding 
for your subscription to Digest of Treat- 
ment, 

“We know how easy it is to neglect a 
bill as small as ours—and we are sure you 
will appreciate that the very smallness of 
the amount makes it doubly expensive to 
write many letters about it. 

“So won't you take a minute now and 
write out a check for Digest of Treatment 
and solve this enigmatic situation?” 
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Shell Borrows Broadway Stunts 
to Merchandise Its Advertising 


(Continued from page 20) 


the effective selling of a firm’s adver- 
tising and merchandising program to 
its own men is of major importance. 
As Mr. Landis explains: ‘You don't 
have to sell your advertising to the 
public any more. You know when you 
launch your merchandising programs 
that they’ll work because they are tried 
and proved. But if your salesmen, 
your own dealers, remain skeptical, if 
they've got that thought at the back of 
their minds that the programs are a 
little theoretical, then the material isn’t 
going to do the job it is planned to do. 
Your own men have to be behind it, 
they must understand it, believe in it, 
work in the same direction. 

“Our infotainment programs are 
held annually and we plan them not 
only to get our message over at the 
time, but to make it so concrete that it 
will live in the minds of our service 
station dealers throughout the year. 
We attempt to achieve this in various 
ways, over and above the intrinsic in- 
terest and ‘grip’ of the program and 
the ‘associations’ in the form of humor- 
ous gags and ‘cuties’ with which the 
program is interspersed. 


The Women Keep It Alive 


“I have mentioned that the wives 
and families of the men are invited to 
the meetings. There is a good reason 
for this. At dinner the next and fol- 
lowing days they will talk over what 
they have absorbed, discuss it, compare 
notes. This revives the program and 
its message, makes it live again and 
fixes it in the men’s minds. Also, a 
wife takes a keen interest in her hus- 
band’s profit-earning if she’s in on 
what’s going on. 

“We bear in mind that advertising 
often is an intangible to the service 
station men, who are used to thinking 
in terms of what they can see and 
handle. So we treat advertising as a 
product. We tell them: ‘Advertising 
is just as much a Shell product as 
Super Shell gasoline or Golden Shell 
motor oil. We explore for it. We 
drill for it. We refine it. We test it. 
And, finally, when it’s right, we put 
it on the market as a profitable opera- 
tion. Three years ago saw the devel- 
opment of our famous Stop and Go 
sto an appeal based on the 
day-to-day driving of the average mo- 
torist and his requirement of a “bal- 
anced” gasoline—Super Shell. For 
three years that story has been work'ng 
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for us with increasing strength. In 
1938 it’s going to work harder than 
ever . . . in a completely new form.’ 

“We explain to them: ‘If an adver- 
tising dollar is rolled out and never 
comes back, that’s a waste; if it rolls 
out bringing just itself back, that’s not 
getting anywhere; but if we roll a dol- 
lar out over what we know from ex- 
perience to be the right route, it'll 
come back with a family.’ 


No Self-Starting Schemes 


“Our merchandising department 
does not use the old method of trying 
to prove this or that with charts, break- 
downs of figures, and fine language. 
Every one of their plans has a profit 
reason behind it; they present these 
profit reasons in some impressive and 
convincing manner. We never build 
up any part of our presentations so 
beautifully that it sounds as if all the 
plans will work by themselves. The 
extreme importance of salesmen and 
dealer cooperation in advertising and 
merchandising is made clear and logi- 
cal to every man in the audience.” 

According to the men who put on 
the Shell sales show, every employe in 
the company, no matter what depart- 
ment he may be assigned to, is invited 
to the presentations. Also, a great 
many of the company’s larger cus- 
tomers attend. Meetings are held near 
the first of the year so that the field 
men will have the year’s plans as early 
as possible. The company has shown 
a steady business increase in total gal- 
lonage year after year in the eleven 
western states. 

After the general sales promotion 
meeting of the morning comes a spe- 
cial luncheon. The afternoon is given 
over to smaller group meetings on spe- 
cial subjects. In the evening, business 
goes overboard while a banquet and 
entertainment take the center of atten- 
tion. 


Roto-Shaver Appoints Story 

Ernest D. Story, formerly with Westing- 
house and General Electric, and a member 
of the board of the Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation, has been appointed assistant to 
A. M. Andrews, president of Progress Corp., 
New York. 

Mr. Story will direct distribution and 
sales of Roto-Shaver, the new electric shaver 
recently affiliated with Progress Corp. He 
is now appointing dealers prior to a national 
consumer advertising campaign in news- 
papers and magazines. In its test introduc- 
tion to the public, direct mail only was 
used. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON: 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
— Tennis — Swimming — 
Riding—Boating — Hiking 
—no hay fever. Season 
June 26—Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates—address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Craw- 
ford Notch,N.H. Or ask 
Mr, Foster Travel Offices. 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CUSTOM 
TAILORS 


save Money — 


purchase only custom 
tailored clothes—English, 
Scotch or Irish fabrics— 
perfect design—the finest 
hand workmanship—busi- 


ness and sport suits, only 


$85.00 


SHOTLAND 


AND 


SHOTLAND 


574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 9-7495 


T i 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Roanoke Market Analyzed 
by Times and World-News 


Southwestern Virginia—19 of the state’s 
100 counties—comprise the Roanoke trad- 
ing area of nearly 460,000 people. Defining 
and spot-lighting the sales factors of im- 
portance to national advertisers and agen- 
cies, the Times and World-News has just 
published a survey showing—among other 
points: 

(1) Retail sales of this area and of 
metropolitan Roanoke (103,000 people) 
compared to all the state, by classifications ; 
number of outlets; special data on auto- 
mobile (including new car) sales and wired 
homes. 

(2) Pictographs on a double spread 
showing metropolitan and trading areas and 
comparisons of families, circulations, income 
tax returns, passenger cars, wired homes, 
telephones, retail sales and outlets. This 
section very graphically illustrates the added 
importance of the trading area sales—and 
circulation. 

Concluding—a section on merchandising 
cooperation, some excellent photographs of 
the city, its homes and industries, and an 
analysis of editorial content and platform. 

The survey is titled, “Roanoke, Virginia, 


la Metropolitan Market of 103,120 People,” 


and is efficiently presented in a new (to us) 
type of loose-leaf binder, with heavy card- 
board cover. New information sheets are 
to be supplied from time to time to keep 
the book alive. Requests to W. P. Gooch, 
Times-World Corp., Roanoke, Va. 


Survey Shows Food Market 
in Hotels and Restaurants 


The fourth in a series of ten market re- 


| ports covering all classifications of markets 


in hotels and restaurants has been issued 


| by Ahrens Publishing Co. This latest study 


fs 
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gives detailed facts and figures on the mar- 
ket for food products in these two fields. 
The study, besides giving market figures, 
offers many suggestions to manufacturers 
on the subjects of selling and merchandis- 


| ing their products to these markets. 


Among other figures which the study pre- 


| sents are those of total food sales in hotels 


and restaurants. These two huge markets 
sell $1,500,000,000 worth of meals to the 
American public each year. Sales by these 
outlets represent approximately 18% of to- 
tal retail food sales. The study also gives 


| sales of meals by states, sales of many 


different classifications of foods, specific ex- 
amples of food purchases by several hotels. 

Other studies in the series include the 
markets for: Air conditioning, liquor, and 
Sanitation products. All of these studies are 
printed in report form and are available 
for distribution. Requests to Don Nichols, 


Bus. Mgr., Ahrens Publishing Co., 222 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo Polish Household 
Inventory Ranks 68 Items 


Manufacturers whose products are dis- 
tributed in the Buffalo market should be 
interested in a household inventory recently 
made and published by “Polish Everybody's 
Daily.’ Questionnaires published in the 
newspaper were returned by 3,412 readers, 
with 99 questions, on products used, to 
be purchased, and home and family char- 
acteristics. Sixty-eight household products, 
grouped by classifications of grocery, drugs, 
and miscellaneous, are listed by brand names 
in the tabulation. Miscellaneous items in- 
clude anti-freeze, automobiles, gasoline, oil, 
tires, refrigerators. For copies, write F. B. 
Rogger, Polish Everybodys Daily Buffalo, 
N. Y., requesting “Annual Buflopole 
Household Inventory.” 


Meet the Smiths of Caldwel!— 
a Grit Small Town Family 


There’s a new volume in the Grit pro- 
motional series, entitled “Media—By Su- 
zanne.” Starting from the viewpoint of a 
single enthusiastic Grit family, it states the 
case for the small town market in familiar, 
homey towns. Without question one of the 
sales problems of Grit is to rekindle the 
loyalties of countless ‘‘small-town-boys-who- 
made-good” now directing national sales 
and advertising campaigns from metropol- 
itan headquarters. To all these, whose nos- 
talgia for the small towns of boyhood days 
is dormant, try a five-minute session with 
this breezy non statistical booklet. Ask 
Charles D. Lamade for a copy; address, 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. The title is fas- 
cinating, but an equally accurate one would 
be “The Smiths of Caldwell.” 


WMC Sifts Out Buying 
Listeners 


To demonstrate its coverage of the shop- 
pers, the buyers of the Memphis area, Sta- 
tion WMC recently made a _ four-day 
“store door’ investigation. Shoppers were 
asked, by representatives of an independent 
research organization, to which local station 
they listened most regularly. Results, con- 
densed, are available on request for “Cer- 
tified Radio Survey of Buying Listeners,” 
addressing Joe Eggleston, Station WMC, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Here’s How to Lend a Hand . 


Business men interested in helping 
younger men and women secure jobs, and 
anxious to give some concrete suggestions 
to those who are having difficulty in ap- 
proaching the business field, should be in- 
terested in a booklet recently published in 
Pittsburgh entitled “The Way to a Better 
Job.” Costs a quarter, but easily worth 
that to the young people who buy it them- 
selves, or in time to the executive who 
uses this convenient way to hand along 
workable ideas. Inspirational, but, more 
to the point, full of specific advice about 
making applications, and the attitude to- 
ward business most likely to lead to ad- 
vancement in the job secured. Write Guy 
W. Battles, Ridger’s, 319 Third Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sending 25c. 


Winston-Salem Route Lists 

Route lists for grocery stores, meat mar- 
kets, drug stores, restaurants and hotels, 
in Winston-Salem have just been published. 
Requests to Rex Freeman, Journal & 
Sentinel, Worcester-Salem, N. C. 
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Your Deadliest 


Competitor —Fear 
(Continued from page 34) 


strange territory with no “inside dope” 
to set up any fears of favoritism will 
usually rush in and get business where 
a wiser “angel” would hesitate even 
to call on the telephone. 

Frequently salesmen are shifted to 
strange territory or are fired because 
they know about too many accounts 
that “just can’t be pried loose” because 
some competitor’s salesman and some 
body’s purchasing agent are “just like 
that.” 

Start forgetting all the stories you’ve 
learned about the “married accounts” 
in your territory. Remember there 
are lots of divorces in commercial as 
well as domestic life and it pays to be 
on the active waiting list when the old 
knot is untied. 

6. Fear of Speaking Out in 
Meeting: How many times have you 
wished that you had had the courage 
to speak up in a group and say aloud 
what you were thinking to yourself? 

So often we run into salesmen who 
can do a masterful job of presenting 
their stories to one man at a time, but 
when three or four are brought into 
the discussion they feel they are ex- 
pected to make a second Gettysburg 
Address and they go all to pieces. 

A good way to lick this fear is to 
focus your thought on one man at a 
time, forgetting the others. The best 
man to concentrate on is the one whom 
you feel is likely to be the hardest to 
sell—the one who has interposed some 
objection to or criticism of your propo- 
sition, or the last man who has spoken, 
thereby giving you a cue as to what to 
say. But the real solution of the prob- 
lem lies deeper than that. To be able 
to speak up freely and convincingly 
in a group of men, particularly 
strangers, you must be at ease, and to 
be thus you must be sure of your facts 
and sincere in your belief that what 
you are there to talk about is definitely 
to the advantage of your listeners. 

The chances are that the men in the 
group will be officials or executives of 
the concern on which you are calling. 
Perhaps they are older—more experi- 
enced—more affluent—better educated. 
You may be unduly conscious of this, 
and feel not only that they are su- 
perior to you but that they are in a 
sense ganged up to try to prove you 
wrong. 

If you can hold to the idea that you 
are there to help them, to render them 
a service, to give them something, not 
to get something from them, you will 
suddenly find yourself talking easily, 
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naturally, as a man would talk to a 10. 
group of his own friends. 

7. Fear of Inside Politics: It 
is good to know about internal 
“politics” in a concern if your infor- 
mation comes from the right source, 
not from some disgruntled gossip. It 
is a good thing in which not to be- 
come involved and something which 
you need not fear as long as you play 
no favorites and never go over the 
head of the man in the saddle. 

8. Fear of Rumors About You 
or Your House: You need not fear 
rumors, however false, as long as you 
have the courage to meet them face to 
face with the facts. Never run away 
from rumors—meet them squarely— 
and you will come out on top stronger 
than ever. 

9. Fear of Criticism: If it be 
just criticism be thankful for it. Often 
our staunchest friends are our severest 
critics. If it be false, stand up for 
what you know to be right and if your 
critic is a fair man he will welcome 
the facts. If he is not a fair man, 
your house probably doesn’t want him 
as a customer, so you have lost nothing. 


Fear of Your Future: No 
salesman can do a 100% job for his 
house if he spends 50% of his time 
worrying about his personal future, his 
family finances, his position in the or- 
ganization. 

The best way to be sure of your 
future is to do the best job you can 
(that’s all any man can do). Keep 
fear and worry of every kind entirely 
out of your mind; waste no time 
thinking about your reward or the 
commission you will make if you land 
that big order. Remember that it is 
the race itself not the winning of it 
that is the most fun. 

And now if you want to see where 
you stand, check yourself on the fol- 
lowing chart. If your score is over 80 
you are exceptional, and are to be con- 
gratulated. If 60, you are average. 
But whatever it is, the closer you can 
bring it to 100 by constant rechecking 
the better salesman you'll be and the 
happier man. 


(Reprints of this article will be available 
within a short time after publication. Ad- 
dress: Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED | PHOTO AD-CARDS 
TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly| GET BUSINESS AT LOWEST COST. WE 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes ; F 


| will gladly send you samples of our new PHOTO 
| AD-CARDS. They get results. Adapted to any 
business or profession. Write GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Streets, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


to protect, beyond question, his identity and _pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. | 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the | 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach. Connecticut. 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | 
28 years recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal a. : 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his | 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund | 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is | 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 


MAGAZINE SALESMEN 


EXPERIENCED OUTDOOR MAGAZINE SALES- 
men and crew managers wanted. Expenses Be 
Big commissions. Steady —e orth 
American Trapper, Charleston, W. V. 


“MAILING LISTS 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 


countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 


name and address for details. R. W. BI XBY, Inc., | Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. | Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
——————— _| LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WANTED 


An Assistant Sales Manager is being sought by a = 
manufacturing company making and selling ma- POSITIONS WANTED 


chinery used in construction work. Annual business | 
approximately $3,000,000. Desire man in middle SALESMAN — EXPERIENCED — SIXTEEN 
thirties with good education preferably along en- years in southwest, strong following among jobbers 


gineering lines. Must have had selling experience 


Have car, 

and background in construction or some similar | 44 chains, desires good connection. 

industry. "Possibility of developing into head of | 0W", home, and will supply first _ a. 
2737 all. ae: 

business. Aeglications should be accompanied bv | M. M. Hood, P. O. Box 2737, Dallas, Texas 

record of cation, experience, references and | ~~~ — 

whether engiuend at the present time. Address ASSISTANT MARKETING MANAGER 


Capable young man available for trainee position 
| in marketing department. _ Six years’ Business Ad- 
ministration experience. Resume on request. Box 
588, SALES MANAGEMENT. 420 Lexington Ave.. 
New Yorn. N. ¥. 


DISTRICT “SALES MANAGER, CONSCIEN- 
tious worker, mine years experience Metropolitan 
food field, possessing clean record, wants connec- 
| tion with food manufacturer. Salary and cornis- 
| sion basis. Box 590, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Box 589, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LETTERHEADS 


LETTERHEAD SPECIALISTS 
Distinctive, business building, raised letter, letter- 
heads for discriminating executives. No plates re- 
quired. Write for samples and suggestive layouts. 
J. L. Larson, Box 1101, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HE OUTLOOK IS BETTER: Yes, indeed, busi- 
ness men as a whole still harp on how bad business 
is and may get! But here and there, we find those 
who behold “faint evidence’ of a turn for the better. We 
go along with this minority and predict that the majority 
of news from now to the end of the year will be bullish. 
Why do we feel optimistic? For many reasons, includ- 
ing these, among others: (1) Congress will soon adjourn; 
(2)the wage and hour bill, if passed, will not cause great 
upheaval, because its final provisions as predicted by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, will not affect more than a few hundred 
thousand workers; (3) we have a greatly improved tax law, 
especially as regards capital gains and undistributed profits ; 
(4) building construction is again headed upward (5) the 
loss in purchasing power through labor strikes now repre- 
sents only a portion of previous losses through this channel ; 
(6) Government peace and cooperation with the utilities 
and with the security exchanges is making progress; (7) 
the spending program of the Federal Government cannot 
be other than bullish in its temporary effects; (8) the light 
of experience is steadily working to moderate many reform 
programs, which, while worthy in objectives, need refine- 
ment to secure wider acceptance and bigger results. 


7 * 


HE DAWN OF A NEW ERA: As a nation we are 

passing from an era during which all kinds of people 

and factions are bellowing for the loud-speaking 
championship of what's wrong about this and what's wrong 
about that. Undoubtedly there was need of much debate 
and airing of opinions to lead to clarified thinking on many 
of the important national economic issues of the day. But 
there is growing recognition now that it does not behoove 
us to stick everlastingly at this business of criticizing. There 
is growing appreciation of the need for collective thinking 
on the constructive side in order that real push may be put 
behind those trends and policies of proved merit. 

Few of us think there will be any return of the “good 
old days.” Most of us recognize that the world has changed 
in the sense that we must socialize both our thinking and 
our performance under the private enterprise system and 
to a degree never before realized. Moreover, success along 
this line presupposes sincere cooperation among all the 
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factors vitally concerned with our national economy. 

To be sure, business leadership has been guilty of many 
errors. But so have leaders in banking, education, law— 
and so have leaders of labor, of farmers, of consumers and 
last, but not least, of the political underworld and over- 
world. There is nothing mysterious about this for to err 
has always been human. But the deluge of criticism that 
has been heaped up to the right as well as to the left is 
creating a new and collective social consciousness—out of 
which is destined to come an even finer prosperity. The 
trend toward greater harmony has already set in. The con- 
sideration which each group is glad to show for all other 
groups is gaining. 

It has long been customary for executives of a given 
company to expend most of their efforts for the selfish 
benefit of their own company. The same has been true of 
trade associations for the industries they represent and for 
organizations representing business as a whole as regards 
concentration on realistic issues of the moment rather than 
on collective planning for the future of our national 
economy. 

But the day is near when the agenda of many business 
groups will feature such questions as (1) how can we get 
nine million unemployed people on private payrolls and 
how can our industry contribute its part toward this end? 
(2) What can be done to prove the fallacy of over-produc- 
tion by increasing consumption through solving mal-dis- 
tribution—and how can our industry do its bit? (3) How 
can we minimize profitless selling and thereby step up the 
excess capital available for increasing still further our 
national standard of living—and how can our industry do 
its bit? (4) How can we make a happier family out of 
producers and consumers of all kinds? (5) How can we 
contribute to constructive cooperation between management, 
labor and government? (6) How can we drive the gyps, 
chiselers and misrepresenters out of existence? And (7) 
how can we best prevent real monopoly by assuring the 
continuance of widespread entrepreneurism ? 

At first blush, these topics may sound revolutionary, but 
at long last they will be common denominators in the think- 
ing of business men. Business is finally beginning to have 
a public relations policy and it is leading inevitably to a 
new and higher level of social and economic philosophy. 
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AMONG America’s first 35 markets Inner 


California ranks, in per capita retail sales, 
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The’ Bee-Line’ tolnner California 
The “Bree” Newspapers Sacramento 
Bee, Modesto Bee and Fresno Bee— are 
units of dominant influence in each of 
the three key distributing centers of this 
rich trading area: Sacramento, Fresno, 
Modesto. Use the Brrs* for adequate 
coverage, reaching almost 60% of Inner 
California families. No combination of 
daily newspapers distributed from other 
metropolitan centers will give as much 
as 20% coverage! *Plus a Stockton Newspaper. 
Merchandising Service 
The “Bre” Newspapers maintain a top 
rank merchandising service comparable 
to the best in the nation. For details 
write the Sacramento Bee. 


Inner California’s Only Complete 
Radio Covera ge! 

80%. of the radio families of Inner Cali- 

fornia... which can not be covered 

adequately by San Francisco or Los 

Angeles stations . .. listen regularly to 

these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 


FRESNO BEE 


= 
MODESTO BEE 


KFBK Sacramento «+ KWG Stockton 


KM] I'resno + “KERN Bakersfield 


KOH Reno, Nevada 
McCLATCHY BROADCASTING CO. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK - 
ATLANTA > 


INC. 


BOSTON + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGC - 
SAN FRANCISCO + 


More than 200 men search out the new F 


Y 


4 
plants, the new engineers and execu- 


tives (your prospects) and sell them 


on reading McGraw-Hill Publications. 
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They constitute the only such § 


industrial list building organ- i 


ization in America! 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Offices in— ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 

DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO «ST. LOUIS 


